














10 CENTS A COPY $1.00 A YEAR 





JUNE—THE MONTH OF WEDDINGS— 


is also the month of wedding presents! And gifts from the Wanamaker Jewelry Store are a 
delight to the recipient and a credit to the giver. 

Chests of silver Asparagus dishes—service plates 

Graceful tea and coffee services Sandwich trays—cheese-and-cracker dishes 

Massive centrepieces for table decoration Water pitchers—candlesticks 

Fruit bowls—flower vases Serving pieces and small siiverware 

Well and tree platters— chop dishes 

These are suggestions, but they represent gifts that will grow in value with the years and may be handed 
down as heirlooms. 


THE WANAMAKER JEWELRY STORE 


Jewelers and Silversmiths’ Hall 


Chestnut and Thirteenth Streets 
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Book Briefs 





Fiction 
In a Little Town. By Rupert Hughes. 
Harper & Brothers. 
Short stories gathered from the maga- 


zines, some of them among Mr. Hughes’s 
best. 


Virginia of Elk Creek Valley. By Mary 
Ellen Chase. The Page Company. $1.35. 

The author of “The Girl From the Big 
Horn Country” has written another 
breezy Western tale with an attractive 
heroine, a fragrant, outdoor atmosphere 
and enough exciting situations to keep 
the girl reader absorbed. 


Mary Finley Lenard 
Author of * The Ways of Jane™ 


Up the Hill and Over. By Isabel Ec- 
clestone Mackay. George H. Doran Com- 
pany. $1.35. 

This is a pleasant tale of a man who 
finds himself bound to old ties in the 
midst of the making of new ones. His 
fight to free himself makes an interest- 
ing bit of romance, worked out in a 
novel that has a fragrance born of many 
outdoor scenes in England. 


Juveniles 


Battling on the Somme. By Ross Kay. 
Barse & Hopkins. 

These stories are founded on real in- 
cidents, the authors endowing them with 
a certain imaginative interest in order 
that they may come to boy readers as 
tales that will broaden the vision and 
deepen the sympathies. The great war 


ADVERTISING SECTION 








Do you want to be amused? 





Of course Geoffrey Amberley wanted to 
be married to Emily Dering, though he 
didn’t like thinking about its “taking 
place”; it sounded too much like an ap- 
pointment at the dentist’s. But when 
Emily shipped her lover for a month to a 
tiny seaside village to paint Fanny, who, 
as Emily explained, “had been cut to pieces 
by life,” both Geoffrey and Fanny had 
cause to regret Emily’s self-acquired mis- 
sion to make people 








fallen people—stand 
on their own feet. What happens in conse- 
quence is the theme of 


The DERELICT 


By PHYLLIS BOTTOME 


Price $1.35 





KILDARES of STORM 


By ELEANOR MERCEIN KELLY 


“It is a modern story of a modern woman. 
Kate Kildare is typical of the women who 
have made America in the days past. She 
is virile with the strength of a new land 
and of large opportunities.”—Boston 
Transcript. 

Price $1.35 


Why not read 





these? 


How a reformed crook and a par- 
son cheat the devil and ‘‘ by the 
grace of God beat heil.’’ 


SLIPPY McGEE 


By MARIE CONWAY OEMLER 


“The art is not in achieving 
the impossible, but in giving new 
parts and new costumes to the 
same well-tried members of life’s 
stock company. This is what the 
present author does, with much 
success. There is also an admir- 
able mastery of English speech, 
deliberate enough to be graceful 
and polished, yet animated and 
expeditious enough to be tre- 
mendously dramatic on occasion. 
Altogether, a volume worthy of 
place among the dozen—perhaps 
the half-dozen—best novels of 
the season.”"—New York Tribune. 


“Told with a simplicity and skill 
surprising in a new writer. Un- 
marred by so much as a single 
touch of mawkishness or cant 
Related with sincerity and 
charm.”—New York Times. 


“The fictionist handles the some- 
what difficult characters with all 
the assurance and resourcefulness 
of a practiced inventor of plots 
and situations.” — Philadelphia 
North American. 


Price $1.35 


THE STINGY RECEIVER © 2y Eveanor HALLOWELL ABBOTT 


“A gay and sweet little story, unusual in its beginning, happy in the way it ends. Full of 


laughter 


The New York Evening Post says: 


it has touches of tenderness.”-—The New )ork Times. 


AURORA THE MAGNIFICENT 


Price $1.00 


By GERTRUDE HALL 


“Here is a rich, sweeping sort of book, with plenty 


of people in it, with not only a real woman at the center, but what is more unusual, a 


man in a woman’s novel that is as much a creation as a woman in a man’s novel. 


is a great vision in this book.” 


COME OUT OF THE KITCHEN 


“The author has carried out a clever idea to a logical conclusion. 


There 


Price $1.40 


By ALICE DUER MILLER 


The dialogue 


is sparkling, the humor genuine, and the situations saturated with comedy.”—Philadel- 


phia Press. 


Price $1.25 





| THE CENTURY CO., New York ° 
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now raging has produced large quantities 
of story material and these tales of the 
Somme battles are among those that stir 
the heart and make the blood tingle. 
Every boy should have this book, since 
it is one of the few real things of the 
kind published. 


Little Folks in History. By Dorothy 
Donnell Calhoun. The Abingdon Press. 
25 cents each. 


There are four volumes in this series, 
of which other volumes have been pub- 
lished previously. The new books are 
“Little Folks Who Did Great Things,” 
“Little Heroes,” “Little Folks on 
Thrones” and “Little Heroines.” The 
stories are brief and simply told, among 
the subjects being Lady Jane Grey, Poca- 
hontas, Richard II, Louis XIV, Mary 
Queen of Scots, King Olaf, William of 
Normandy, Mozart, James Watt and 
Helen Keller. ; 

These are splendid books for the boys 
and girls; they teach and tell entertain- 
ing tales at the same time. 





Lucy C. Kellerhouse 


Author of © Forest Fancies™ 


Bobby Blake on the School Nine. By 
Frank A. Warner. Barse & Hopkins. 


A new Bobby Blake book in which 
the young hero of this popular juvenile 
series plays baseball with the champions 
of the Monatook Lake League, and once 
again proves himself a real American 
boy. There are now seven “Bobby Blake” 
books and the boys like them all. 


Rosemary. By Alice E. Allen. The Page 
Company. 50 cents. 


A new issue in the “Cosy Corner” 
series, a pleasant little tale for small girl 
readers who want stories about other lit- 
tle girls and what they are doing. This 
is a deservedly popular series, and this 
little story is worthy of a place in it. 
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LIPPINCOTT WAR BOOKS—AT ALL BOOKSTORES 





One of the Rarest War Romances in Literature—A Transcript from Real Life 


THE LOVERS 


By ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL 


Frontispiece by Joseph Pennell 


$1.00 net 


This exquisite love story is a transcription from real life—told in large measure 
“in the letters written from France by the artist-soldier to his wife, letters that are 
splendidly and movingly typical of the chivalry and courage which actuated those 
who rushed to the colors,” says the BOSTON TRANSCRIPT. The artist’s young 
wife aided Mrs. Pennell in securing the facts. How and why are a part of the won- 
derful story—a true story—one of the rarest war romances in literature. 


WAR 


By PIERRE LOTI 


Translated by Marjorie Laurie 
$1.25 net 


The prevailing note of the book is 
genuine and tender sympathy with the 
victims of German _barbarity. He 
describes, in simple but touching words, 
his encounters with wounded soldiers, 
Sisters of Mercy, and homeless Belgian 
orphans. But even under Pierre Loti’s 
mask of artistic restraint one can recog- 
nize the wrathful and contemptuous bit- 
terness that fills the soul of every 
Frenchman when he thinks of the things 
that have been done in the name of war. 


COMPLETE U. S. 
INFANTRY GUIDE 


Arranged by 
CAPT. JAMES K. PARSONS 
U. S. Infantry 
Profusely Illustrated. Octavo 
Tentative price $6.50 net 
This volume for officers and non-com- 
missioned officers of all the armies of the 
United States contains an actual reprint 
of all the material referrring to Infantry 
contained in those 19 or 20 Government 
volumes which must now be studied by 
men training for officership and be con- 
tinually referred to by the regular officer 
in the field. It is an absolute compendium 
of Infantry information. 


MAJOR GENERAL LEONARD WOOD 

Says: 

“Every one of our young men whe 
are physically fit ought to receive an 
adequate amount of military train- 
ing, and this little handbook is one 
which each and every one should 
read,” 


Men Who Want to Become Officers are Reading 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
MILITARY SERVICE 


By CAPT. L. C. ANDREWS, U.S.C. 
Who Has Trained Thousands at Plattsburg 


428 Pages. Illustrated, $1.50 net 
Fits the Pocket 


Used as a text at Training Camps, en- 
dorsed and authorized in the Printed 
Announcements of the War College. This 
is the book which gives a real survey of 
the whole service. A book of instruc- 
tion, a text on leadership and inspiration. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
NAVAL SERVICE 


By COMMANDER YATES STIRLING 
U.S. N. 


580 Pages. Illustrated. Price, $2.00 net 
Fits the Pocket 


Prepared for the civilian who considers 
entering the Navy and the non-commis- 
sioned officer who desires advancement, 
this book reveals as does none other the 
training and work of a Navy Man, the 
principles of Naval Strategy, the organi- 
zation of the Navy Department, and the 
evolution and purpose of the different 
types of fighting ships. It is as complete 
a handbook as could be presented upon 
the practice and thecry of all matters 
pertaining to the Navy. 





OTHER IMPORTANT WORKS:: Joseph Pennell’s PICTURES OF WAR 
WORK IN ENGLAND. 51 plates. A remarkable art work. An impressionable 
record of the part England’s workers are playing in the Great War. $1.50 net. Howe’s 
SOME RUSSIAN HEROES, SAINTS AND SINNERS. 44 illus. $2.50 net. His- 
torical studies that are fascinating stories of Russia and which present the intensely 
human side of a great people. Duret’s WHISTLER. 32 illus. $3.75 net. Personal 
reminiscences of Whistler. “One of the most welcome volumes on art to appear in 
many months.”—Amer. Mag. of Art. A very important biography: THE LIFE OF 
ROBERT HARE, by Provost Smith, Univ. of Pa. The story of one of America’s 
most original scientists. Most fascinating and informing. Printed from type. 
$5.00 net. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia 
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Biography and History 
LIPPINCOTT FICTION—AT ALL BOOKSTORES Kentucky’s Most Famous Feuds and 


Tragedies. By Charles G. Mutzenberg. 
: R. F. Fenno & Co. $1.25. 

Selected by H. W. Boynton as One of the Outstanding Novels of the Season Tide serpents bi as ebaitic bie 

tory of the world-renowned vendettas of 

Kentucky. Among the feuds written 


THE CHOSEN PEOPLE about are the Hatfield-McCoy feud, the 


Tolliver-Martin-Logan vendetta, the 


Third Printing By SIDNEY L. NYBURG en eee ee ee 





See New York Nation, March 22nd 


New York Times—“A brilliant piece of work. A story of distinction.” 


a , . : , : ss . Red Rugs of Tarsus, The. By Helen 
Boston Transcript—“A novel of exceptional quality. It brings to life a little i mesih- ditties.” Cine Meakin, tea 
studied aspect of our civilization.” avenpor . e Century Co 


7. $1.25. 
New York Tribune pany. $ 





“The author has an almost uncanny gift of piercing to 


the marrow of human motives.” | This book is the personal narrative of 
: , F : me Pan? em a young American woman’s experiences 
New York World—“Mr. Nyburg has written living, stirring chapters. : sd P 


during the American massacres of Tar- 


| sus. Mrs. Gibbon and her husband, Her- 
THE SNARE | bert Adams Gibbon, the well-known au- 


| thor of “The New Map of Europe” and 





By RAFAEL SABATINI other books, were stationed as teacher- 
Author of “The Sea-Hawk” Net, $1.25 | missionaries, during the first year of 
: alae ; ‘ | their marriage, at the American school 

Intensely interesting in this tale of love, in the birthvl f th Se Puai. I 
war and adventure. Wellington and Anglo- in the birthplace o ne apostie raul. in 
Portuguese scenes and characters are bril- the form of letters written to her mother, 
liantly drawn. The world of Lord Welling- | | Mrs. Gibbon tells how, an inexperienced 


ton and the scenes of his most famous cam- 


7 ee ne ee ee oe | American girl just out of college, she 
paign furnish the brilliant fabric of this in- 





tensely interesting novel. O’Moy, brave but adapted herself to her strange and dif- 
insanely jealous, his beautiful butterfly wife, | ficult surroundings. 
his noble sister and her lover, move through | Gradually her entertaining impressions 


a tragi-comedy, and great events and per- 


c | gave place to premonitions of impending 
sonages form the background. 


disaster. Then the storm breaks. Five 


O H " M A RY, THE MARK OF CAIN | thousand terrified Armenians take refuge 


B bE C A R E F U L ! By CAROLYN WELLS. Frontispiece. Net, $1.35 


Philadelphia Record: “Carolyn Wells is a 

skilled wizard when it comes to crime and 

By GEORGE WESTON its unraveling. Again she shows us the 

y Prowess of Fleming Stone than whom there 

Just a Moment, Please! can be no more interesting and convincing 
detective in bookland. There can be no 


Within a month of publica- doubt about Miss Wells’ growing vogue in 
; : America. She has no rival in this line in 
tion, Mr. Weston sold the Dra- her own country. 


matic and Moving Picture rights ANGELE 


of “Oh, Mary, Be Careful!” 
sa ae : Translated by H.W BARTOL, from the French of 
lhree large printings required EDMOND TARBE. Net, $1.25 


to fill orders. This is a record. Books ond Austhora: “‘Augde ic 


“Frivolously joyful. More joy- woman of deep spirituality, brought up in 
3 : an environment against the evil influence of 
ful moments than belong to a_ which it is well-nigh impossible to fight. She 
single story,” says The New gives her soul to a brilliant, though weak 

’ composer—he drawing upon her magnificent 
York World. “Rollicking, amus- qualities of mind and character, rises to the 


. a: es Saas heights and produces an opera in which, 
ing tale. Springfield Home perhaps, there is more of her soul than 





stead. 7 delightful illustrations. his. . . . It is a book full of musical 
and artistic atmosphere, of idealism and rich 
$1.00 net humanity.” 


FLOWER ENTHUSIASTS: Mrs. Harding's THE BOOK OF THE PEONY is the only 
work on that exquisite flower. Covers the whole subject, planting, cultivating, fertilizing, 
propagating. 44 illus. (20 in color). $6.00 net. Also the new Garden Edition of Thomas’ 
OUTDOOR ROSE GROWING. 53 illus. (16 in color). $2.00 net. The standard work on 
the subject. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Amateur and professional photographers will prize Anderson’s PIC- 
TORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY, a complete and exhaustive manual on principles and practice. 
47 illus. $2.50 net. Scott’s HOME LABOR-SAVING DEVICES AND HOW TO MAKE 
THEM. Tells how to make all sorts of useful articles for the home. Price, $1.00 net. 
Ashley's CHURCH ADVERTISING. Religious workers have been looking for this prac- 
tical work which tells how to advertise to get the people “moving churchward.” $2.50 net. 








J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia J. Breckenridge Ellis 


A Western writer who has overcome many obstacles 
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New Fiction 


THE POPE'S 
FAVOURITE 


BY JOSEPH McCABE 
Author of “The Tyranny of Shams,” 
etc. 

An historical romance, full of color 
and vim, by a specialist in the history 
of Borgias. A brilliant picture of 
Rome in the heyday of papal magnifi- 
cence $1.50 


BINDWEED 


BY GABRIELLE VALLINGS 


A fascinating tale of a young prima 
donna of rare promise and operatic life 
in London and Paris by a great-niece 
of Charles Kingsley............ $1.50 


THE DARROW 
ENIGMA 


BY MELVIN L. SEVERY 


A rare detective story with an as- 
tounding denouement. A revival of a 
book that once ran through many edi- 
Glems «.<.- 35 


THE PROBLEM OF 
CELL 13 


BY JACQUES FUTRELLE 


A psychological detective story in 
which the hero thinks his way out of 
the death cell of a famous prison 
within a week after his incarceration. 
Revived to meet many demands for its 
republication Tllus., $1.35 


The War 


BEHIND THE 
GERMAN VEIL 


BY J. M. de BEAUFORT 


A book of sensational revelations. 
With a magic passport, a letter to von 
Hindenburg himself, the author gained 
access to von Hindenburg’s headquar- 
ters. What he tells of the German 
War-God is well worth the effort he 
made to reach him......Jllus., $2.00 


DPl.owo 


Juveniles 


THE BOYS’ BOOK 
OF POLICEMEN 


BY IRVING CRUMP. 


Mr. Crump’s firemen book was so 
well received by the boys that he has 
written another about their heroes the 
bluecoats..... Tllus., $1.35 


COMMENCEMENT 
MEMORY BOOK 


The newest thing in gift 
books. Beautifully deco- 
rated. Cloth, boxed, $1.50. 
Leather, boxed, $3.00. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
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in the school enclosure; the town is in 


| flames; the streets run red; the fiends 
| are let loose; and in the midst of the 


cataclysm Mrs. Gibbon’s first baby is 
born. What struggles she and her hus- 
band go through on behalf of their 
Armenian charges, and how, for the 
baby’s sake, they eventually escape to 
safety, makes a story of tense human 


| appeal. 


Leonard Wood: Prophet of Prepared- 
ness. By Isaac F. Marcosson. John Lane 


| Company. 75 cents. 


A mighty fine little study of one of 


| our most important army figures. Every- 


body wants to know something of Gen- 
eral Wood—his career, his character, his 
abilities. Mr. Marcosson tells us all 


| about each in a brief, interesting way. 


Educational 
Training the Children. By James L. 


| Hughes. A. S. Barnes Company. 


A small textbook that will be of great 
service to parents and teachers. A handy 


| pocket volume size packed with informa- 
| tion. 


Helen Keller’s The Story of My Life. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 44 cents. 
One of the “Riverside Literature” 


| series of textbooks, a school edition of a 
| well-known book that every child should 


know. 


Religious 


White Queen of Okoyong, The. By W. 
P. Livingstone. George H. Doran Com- 
pany. $1.00. 


This is a shorter “young folks” edition 


| of “Mary Slessor of Calabar,” a biog- 


raphy which has recently taken the Eng- 


| lish world by storm and which already 
| bids fair to rank with those classics of 


missionary history, “The Remains of 
Huntington,” “Mackay of Uganda” and, 


| greatest of all, “David Livingstone.” 


Mary Slessor’s life is a religious docu- 
ment of inestimable value; a remarkable 
example of “the communicated energy of 
Jesus after 1900 years.” Her remarkable 
story makes an ideal book for young 
people. 


Mind of God, The. By Elwin L. House. 


| F. H. Revell Company. $1.00. 


Dr. House explains the Trinity on the 
following lines: Jesus, the conscious mind 
of God; the Father, the subconscious 
mind of God, and the Holy Spirit, the 
superconscious mind of God. Out of this 
he makes an inspiring devotional book 
that will bring new light to all Christian 
thinkers. 


Story of St. Paul’s Life and Letters, 
The. By J. Paterson Smyth. James Pott 
& Co. $1.00. 

A complete study of the life of Paul, 
given in a picturesque, appealing way 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS 


Chosen from the list of 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
ITALY IN THE WAR 


By SYDNEY LOW. With 32 full-page Illustrations 

and 3 Maps. Crown 8vo. 1.75 net, 
‘‘Here we get a fair picture of Modern Italy, of her 
statesmen, her publicists, philosophers, her generals 
and soldiers in the Trentino and a full explanation 
of why she is fighting. The maps are excel'ent, 
and so are the half-tone eens. When the story 
of the war is told we shall have no more heroic 
tales than those that come out of the Alpine glaciers 
where the men are pulled about with wire ropes 
and where they stand in bitter cold amid the 
snows.’’—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


A SURGEON IN KHAKI 


By the late ARTHUR ANDERSON MARTIN, 
M.D., F.R.C.S.Eng. With 4 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. $1.00 net. 
Dr. Martin was with his Field Ambulance at the 
Battle of the Marne and for some months after both 
in France and Flanders. This book describes his 
experiences, and it has been found so much to the 
taste of the public that it has already been re- 
printed five times in its more expensive form. 
Subsequently, after a visit home, Dr. Martin re- 
turned to the front, and was killed on the Somme 
while attending to wounded in the front trenches. 


ARISTODEMOCRACY. From the 
Great War Back to Moses, Christ 
and Plato 


By SIR CHARLES WALDSTEIN, Litt.D., Fellow 
and Lecturer of King’s College, Cambridge; late 
Reader in Classical Archaeology and Slade Pro- 
fessor of Fine Art, Cambridge. 8vo. $3.50 net. 


“Few of the many books which the war has called 
forth merit more careful consideration than Sir 
Charles Waldstein’s ‘Aristodemocracy.’ His long 
and varied experience, his scholarship and residence 
in foreign countries, including Germany, give great 
weight to his judgments upon men and affairs. His 
is no bookman’s book. He is able to draw upon 
interesting facts and materials within his own spe 
cial knowledge, and to enrich and strengthen his 
argument with reminiscences of a kind rarely found 
in war literature.’’"—The Times (London), 


FRENCH WINDOWS 


By JOHN AYSCOUGH, Author of ‘‘Monksbridge,"’ 

Gracechureh,’’ ‘‘Levia Pondera: An Essay Book,"’ 

ete. Crown 8vo. $1.40 net. 

‘In a class all by itself—one of the most moving 
books that the war has inspired.’’— America. 


THE DIPLOMAT: A Novel 


By Guy Fleming, Author of ‘“‘The Play Acting 
Woman,’’ “Half Lights,’’ ete. Crown 8vo. 
$1.50 net. 
A tale of English society, club life and official life 
with a sufficient amount of action and of mystery 
to hold the attention from first to last. 


JAN SMUTS: Being a Character 
Sketch of Gen. the Hon. J. C. 
Smuts, P.C., K.C., M.L.A., Minister 


of Defense, Union of South Africa. 


By N. LEVI. With Portraits of General Smuts 
and His Family and Other Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. $2.50 net. 
“His last chapter is a fine personality-sketch, full 
of close thinking and clean phrasing, having also 
the quality of vision. And it points to undreamed- 
of possibilities in the soldier and statesman who is 
universally called ‘Jannie’ among his own people, 
and is yet able to dominate the imagination of every 
Imperialist in the circuit of the seas.’’—Morning 
Post (London). 


“Adventurers All” 
A Series of Young Poets Unknown to Fame. Uniform 


Volumes in Dolphin Old Style Type. Crown 8vo. Art 
Wrappers. $0.60 net each. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES. 


LYRICAL POEMS 


By DOROTHY PLOWMAN, 


THE WITCHES’ SABBATH 
By E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN. 


One object of this series, which will be confined to 
such work as would seem to deserve publicity, is 
to remove from the work of young poets the re- 
proach of insolvency. 

It is hoped that these Adventures may justly claim 
the attention of those intellects which, in resisting 
the enervating influence of the novel, look for some- 
thing of permanent value in the more arduous pur 
suit of poetry. 

“The series promises exceedingly well.’’--The Lit- 
erary World (London). 

Other volumes of this series are in preparation and 
will be published shortly. 


LONGMANS, 


443-49 Fourth * 


GREEN & CO. 


». Ave., New York 
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NEW 
NOVELS 


UNDERTOW 
By 


KATHLEEN NORRIS 


THE 
PREACHER 
OF CEDAR 
MOUNTAIN 

By 


ERNEST THOMPSON 
SETON 


THE 
BROWN 
STUDY 
BY 


GRACE 8. 
RICHMOND 


CINDERELLA 
JANE 
BY 


MARJORIE BENTON 
COOKE 


Author of ‘‘Bambi.”’ 


THE 
BALANCE 
By 


FRANCIS R. 
BELLAMY 


“GOOD- 
MORNING, 
ROSAMOND!” 
By 


CONSTANCE 
LINDSAY SKINNER 


THOSE 
FITZEN- 
BERGERS 


By 


HELEN R. MARTIN 
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TO GOOD READING 


FROM DOUBLEDAY, PAGE &«& 
CO., GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 


THE AUTHORIZED 
LIFE OF JAMES J. HILL 
BY JOSEPH GILPIN PYLE 


PERSONALLY SELEGTED BY 
JAMES J. HILL TO WRITE THIS 
BIOGRAPHY, AND GIVEN EX- 
CLUSIVE ACCESS TO MR. 
HILL'S PRIVATE PAPERS. 
THIS ROMANTIC STORY OF 
ONE WHO ACHIEVED GREAT- 
NESS IS ONE OF THE NOTA- 
BLE BIOGRAPHIES OF THE 
PAST DECADE. 


Two Volumes, Boxed, Net, $5.00 


AFTER SEVEN YEARS HAS 
COMPLETED A NEW BOOK OF 
SHORT STORIES, ENTITLED 
“A DIVERSITY OF 
CREATURES” 
FOURTEEN STORIES. 
FOURTEEN NEW POEMS. 
Green Cloth, Net, $1.50. 
Red Limp Leather, Net, $1.75. 


JOSEPH CONRAD'S 
NEW BOOK 


“THE SHADOW LINE” 


IS A SEA MASTERPIECE IN A 
CLASS WITH “TYPHOON” AND 
“Wer.” CONRAD LOVERS 
WILL KNOW THIS IS THE 
VERY HIGHEST PRAISE POS- 
SIBLE. 

Cloth, Net, $1.35. “Deep Sea” 

Leather, Net, $1.75. 


SELMA LAGERLOF’S 
WORKS ARE NOW ISSUED IN 
A UNIFORM LIMP LEATHER 
BINDING. ASK YOUR BOOK 
SELLER FOR 


“THE NORTHLAND 
EDITION” 


Nine Volumes. Each, Net, $1.75 


“ENGLAND AND THE 
WAR” 
BY ANDRE CHEVRILLON 


HAS THE UNUSUAL TRIBUTE 
OF A PREFACE BY 


RUDYARD KIPLING 


WHO CALLS MONSIEUR CHEV- 
RILLON’S ANALYSIS OF THE 
ENGLISH MIND “NEARER THE 
ROOT OF THE MATTER THAN 
ANYTHING THAT HAS YET 
BEEN WRITTEN BY ANY ENG- 
LISHMAN.” 
Net, $2.00 


INVITATIONS 








FOR 
AMERICA 
AT WAR 


THE WAR 
OF 
DEMOCRACY 
By 


LEADING ALLIED 
STATESMEN 


AN 
UNCENSORED 
DIARY 


From the 
Central Powers 


By 


ERNESTA DRINKER 
BULLET 


FLYING FOR 
FRANCE 
By 
THE LATE JAMES 
R. McCONNELL, 
Sergeant-Pilot 


GETTING 
TOGETHER 
By 
IAN HAY 


WAR POEMS 
BY “Xx” 


SEA 
WARFARE 
By 
RUDYARD KIPLING 


WHAT A 
SOLDIER 
SHOULD 
KNOW 
THE SOLDIER'S 
CATECHISM 
By 


MAJOR BOLLES AND 
CAPTAINS JONES 
AND UPHAM 
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that all may enjoy. Dr. Smyth prepared 
this for his Bible Class and it is now 
issued in book form that it may reach 
a larger and well-merited audience. 


Poetry and Drama 


Sengs of Colorado. By Agnes K. 
Gibbs. Richard G. Badger. $1.25. 

This volume of lyrics was written for 
miners and ranch-men first of all, but 
will appeal to lovers of the West every- 
where. The book will bring a breath of 


| fresh air to tired city dwellers and re- 


newed inspiration to those who believe 
that life may be free and fine. Some of 
the poems are: “Evening on the Ranch,” 
“The Coyote,” “Old Jim of the Ranch” 
and “Colorado Philosophy.” All of them 
reflect the author’s friendship with Na- 
ture on lonely ranches, in mountain val- 
leys and canyons, and on the wind-swept 


| prairies. 





Constance M. Warren 
Author of “The Phoenix ™ 


Harp Strings. By Arthur W. Spooner. 
Richard G. Badger. 75 cents. 

Poetry is more truly soul-language 
than prose. The author of “Harp Strings” 
possesses in no ordinary degree the 
poetic instinct. As one reads the poems, 
he is compelled to say again and again, 
“This was not made, it was born.” Some 
of the poems give proof of the patriotic 
blood of Dr. Spooner’s ancestors; in 
others, one can hear the babble of the 
brook and the song of the robin, and 
smell the sweet perfume of the clover- 
strewn meadow. 


Riddles in Rhyme. By Marion L. 
Clarke. Richard G. Badger. $1.25 net. 
Any lover of conundrums will welcome 
“Riddles in Rhyme” and surely there are 
few of us who do not need mental exer- 
cise. The book contains three hundred 
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and nine poems of various lengths, in | 


each of which may be found the answer 
to some riddle. If the reader fiils to 
find it, he has only to turn to the back 
of the book, where the author has been 
kind enough to place all the answers. 
The volume is attractively bound and 
ideal for a gift book. 


M iscellaneous 


Grapes of Wrath. By Boyd Cable. 
George H. Doran Company. $1.50. 

As uplifting as the terrible slow swing 
of the Battle Hymn of the Republic, 
from which the author takes his title, 
this tale of twenty-four hours in the life 
of four privates on the English line gives 
us a glimpse of the glory in the soul of 
man that pierces through the blind fog 
of war. 

Boyd Cable is primarily a man of ac- 
tion and half of his not very long life he 
has been doing things instead of writing 
them. At the age of twenty he joined 
a corps of Scouts in the Boer War and 
saw plenty of fighting in South Africa. 
At the close of the war his life con- 
sisted largely in traveling in Great 
Britain and principal countries of Eu- 
rope. 


Comrades in Arms. By Captain Phil- 
ippe Millet. George H. Doran Company. 
$1.00. 

Written with all the easy grace, fa- 
cility and color of the true Latin, these 
sketches by a military correspondent of 
the Paris “Temps” have the double charm 


of vivid perception and facility of phrase. | 


Philippe Millet has a sense of humor; he 
is an old friend to the British “Tommy” 
and he knows through personal experi- 
ence the smoke and blood of war. The 
result is a group of sketches quite unique. 


Letters From a French Hospital. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.00. 

A very interesting collection of letters 
written home by an English girl nursing 
in a French hospital. It is a book that 
will help us to picture some of the things 
that are taking place among the wounded 
in France. It should inspire others to 
go out and help with the work. 


Rifles and Shotguns. By Warren H. 
Miller. George H. Doran Company. $2.00. 


Years of experience as editor and au- 
thor of numerous instruction books on 
subjects of vital interest to the sports- 
man have taught Mr. Miller exactly 
what information, technical and semi- 
technical, can be successfuly combined in 
a volume of this character. A veteran 
himself, he understands the sportsman’s 
viewpoint. Rifle Mechanics, Sights and 
Targets, Clay Bird Targets, Drop Shoot- 
ing, Shotgun Mechanics, Snap Shooting, 
Aiming at Big Game, Two Rifles for a 


Poor Man, etc.—are chapter heading in- | 





ADVERTISING SECTION 


ARMY and NAVY STORIES 


By Officers in the Service 
THE ARMY BOY SERIES 


By CAPTAIN C. E. KILBOURNE, U. 8S. Army. 
For Boys from 13 to 17. Illustrated by Ratpu L. 
Boyer. Jackets in, colors. Cloth binding. $1.35 
net. 


Stories of an American soldier who was decorated by 
Congress for bravery in action. Out of his own experi- 
ences and his knowledge of how an “army boy” acts in 
camp, on the “hike,” and under fire, Captain Kilbourne 
has made these books. The chief characters are Don 
Page and Harry Kearney. The stirring action of the 
stories deals with the “Cossack post” and firing line, 
anibush and raid, skirmish and battle, as well as the 
jwacter scenes of a soldier’s daily duty and service. 
AN ARMY BOY IN PEKIN 
AN ARMY BOY IN THE PHILIPPINES 
AN ARMY POY IN MEXICO " — 
AN ARMY BOY IN ALASKA Lia 


THE WEST POINT BOOKS 


By CAPT. PAUL B,. MALONE, U. 8. Army. For 

Boys from 12 to 17. Illustrated by F. A. Carrer. 

Jackets in colors. Cloth binding. $1.25 net. 
Captain Malone was an instructor at West Point, and 
has seen service in the Philippines. Cuba and elsewhere. 
He has told with unusual spirit the story of a young 
private who, by service in the Philippine campaign, wins 
a cadetship at West Point, and has a stormy but suc- 
cessful career at the Academy. The books lay stress on 
honesty, faithfulness and intelligent service as the key 
to success. They make the boy feel that the discipline 
in camp and barracks is necessary, and show how it 
helps to make “an offcer and a gentleman.” 

WINNING HIS WAY TO WEST POINT 

A PLEBE AT WEST POINT 

A pion POINT Lr a 

: A WEST POINT CADET 
“a. A Waist POLNT LIEUTENANT 


THE U. S. MIDSHIPMAN SERIES 


By COMMANDER YATES STERLING, JR., U. S. N. For Boys from 13 to 
17. Illustrated by RaLtpu L. Boyer. Cloth binding. Jackets in colors. $1.25 net. 
These stories of adventure afloat and ashore are written by an officer whose forbears 
for four generations have been in the United States Navy. The adventures of his two 
young midshipmen in Central America, in the Orient, and in the South Seas are 
romantic, and often perilous, but so is the day’s work of many a navy officer unknown 


to fame. 4 UNITED STATES MIDSHIPMAN AFLOAT 
A UNITED STATES MIDSHIPMAN IN CHINA 
A UNITED STATES MIDSHIPMAN IN THE PHILIPPINES 
A UNITED STATES MIDSHIPMAN IN JAPAN 
A UNITED STATES MIDSHIPMAN IN THE SOUTH SEAS 


THE ANNAPOLIS SERIES 


By CAPTAIN EDWARD L. BEACH, U. 8. Navy. For Boys of 10 to 15. Illus- 
trated by FRANK T. MERRILL. Jackets in colors. Cloth binding. $1.25 net. 


Bob Drake enters the famous Academy a typical ‘“‘plebe.”’ He has his troubles and 
learns from them; his successes, and is not spoiled by them. Captain Beach was a 
discipline officer at Annapolis, and knows something about the scrapes, and fun, and 
hard work of a “middy.” This is the best picture ever made of the Naval Academy. 

AN ANNAPOLIS PLEBE 

AN ANNAPOLIS YOUNGSTER 

AN ANNAPOLIS SECOND CLASSMAN 

AN ANNAPOLIS FIRST CLASSMAN 


THE ROGER PAULDING STORIES OF THE NAVY 


By CAPTAIN EDWARD L. BEACH U.S. Navy. For Boys from 12 to 16. 
Illustrated by FRANK T. Merriti. Jackets in colors. Cloth binding. $1.35 net. 


Did you know that it is possible for a young man to become an admiral without 
studying at Annapolis? Roger Paulding is a high school boy with pluck, intelligence 
and ambition. These stories show the path of his advancement. Every step is based 
on fact. Every page reflects the life of real sailor boys in our fleets. The author 
tells of the things he has himself seen, and his stories are vivid, stirring and helpful. 


ROGER PAULDING, APPRENTICE SEAMAN 
ROGER PAULDING, GUNNER’S MATE 
ROGER PAULDING, GUNNER 

ROGER PAULDING, ENSIGN 





Philadelphia 


The Penn Publishing Company 
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Irvin S. Cobb 


SPEAKING of 
PRUSSIANS 


and speaking to 
Irvin 











Ameri- 
Cobb exacts 
that we give of our man- 
hood that freedom and 
democracy may forever be 
saved from the crushing 
blight of Prussianism. 


cans, 














12mo, Net 50c. 


THE SUB-DEB: 








Romance 


CECILIA OF THE 
PINK ROSES 


By Katharine 
Haviland Taylor 


A sweet Irish girl, the small 
daughter of an immigrant— 
her father’s sudden acquisi- 
tion of great wealth, the 
love of father and daughter 
—this is the theme of a 
story as original—as capti- 
vating—as MRS. WIGGS or 
MOLLY MAKE- BELIEVE. 
12mo, Net $1.25. 


THE STRAIGHT 
ROAD 


Anonymous 





























The grass-widow—does she 
prey, or is she prey? Here 
is a frank confession—an 
impassioned protest—by a 
“man’s woman,” who held 
to the straight road in a 
world of predatory men. 

12mo, Net $1.50. 


MICHAEL 
By E. F. Benson 


The author of DODO traces 
the affection of a _ great- 
souled woman for an “ugly 
duckling’’—a shy and grace- 
less youth—his transforma- 
tion and his self-discovery. 

12mo, Net, $1.35. 












BAB 



















Alfred W. McCann 


THIRTY CENT 
BREAD 


How are we to escape 
the threatening higher 
cost of living? Mr. Mc- 
Cann provides the remedy, 
showing how waste may 
be stopped and how by 
taking heed America may 
feed the world and accom- 
plish the triumph of free 
people. 12mo, Net 50c. 


By Mary Roberts Rinehart 


A Sub-Deb 


An intensely alive, romantic, adventurous girl-woman—The American 

girl just before her social debut. 
Around this delightfully attractive character Mary Roberts Rinehart 
has written BAB—her most humorously fascinating book—an ex- 
quisitely fresh and unique new figure in the fiction of the day. 


Illustrated by May Wilson Preston. 





Adventure 


THE ADVENTURES 
OF JIMMIE DALE 
By Frank L. Packard 


If you would drive away 
care and fatigue, read this 
story of the _ benevolent 
cracksman who, as the New 
York Evening Post says, 
“outdid in daring the adven- 
tures of Raffles or Sherlock 
Holmes!” 12mo, Net $1.35. 








GREENMANTLE 
By John Buchan 

Nearly every one who has 
read GREENMANTLE calls 
it “the best adventure story 
in years!” It’s a glorious, 
headlong, galloping tale, 
that will set the tired blood 
tingling. 12mo, Net $1.35. 


THE MAN WHO 
TRIED TO BE IT 


By Cameron Mackenzie 






A story for the man who is 
“too busy to play’ — for 
every man who is letting 
his business drive him— 
every woman whose husband 
is over-working! 

12mo, Net $1.00. 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, Publishers 
NEW YORK 
Publishers in America for HODDER & STOUGHTON 








Sir Oliver Lodge 


RAYMOND or 
LIFE=4 DEATH 


“A matter-of-fact account, 
in minutest detail, of con- 
ditions in the Spirit 
World.” 

—New York Times. 
“This is new and re- 
markable evidence of con- 
tinued existence.” 

—Boston Post 
Illustrated, 8vo, Net $3.00 
(Tenth American Edition) 





12mo, Net $1.40 





Realism 


THE WONDER 
By J. D. Beresford 


In this uncanny concept of 
a child prodigy whose men- 
tal capabilities possess no 
limitations, the creator of 
JACOB STAHL crosses the 
borderland into a new and 
fascinating realm. 

12mo, Net $1.40. 


MENDEL 
By Gilbert Cannan 


Says the Chicago Evening 
Post: “MENDEL should defi- 
nitely place the author of 
THREE SONS AND A 
MOTHER among the few 
novelists of the present day 
whom one cannot afford to 
leave unread.” 

12mo, Net $1.50. 


THE CHASTE WIFE 
By Frank Swinnerton 




























































The discriminating reader 
knows the author of THE 
HAPPY FAMILY as one of 
the most talented writers of 
the day. “THE CHASTE 
WIFE is admirably con- 
ceived and admirably finish- 
ed.”"—New York Times. 

12mo, Net $1.50. 






































dicating the comprehensiveness with 
which he has covered this particular field. 

Warren H. Miller is the editor of 
“Field and Stream,” author of “The 
Boy’s Book of Canoeing and Sailing,” 
“The Boy’s Book of Hunting and Fish- 


| ing,” “Camp Craft,” ete. 


Agriculture and the Farming Business. 
By Oscar H. Benson and George Herbert 
Betts. Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


This book accomplishes what has not 
previously been done for the farmer—it 
brings together in one simple, non-tech- 
nical volume a wide range of practical 
and scientific information directly related 
to the every-day preblems of the farm. 

It serves as a clearing-house for all 
the mass of valuable scientific material 
pouring from the presses. It simplifies 
in form and statement without reducing 


| in scientific accuracy the teachings and 


| discoveries of expert authorities, agri- 


cultural 


| Agriculture. 


colleges, experiment stations 
and the United States Department of 
It deals with almost every 





Clarence Hawkes 
The blind Nature Writer 


typical interest and problem to be met 
on the modern farm. 

The volume contains something of in- 
terest and value to every member of the 
farm family. It will also prove equally 
valuable to the city dweller who dreams 
of one day moving to the farm, or who 
desires to farm a city lot. 


Diary of an Expectant Mother, The. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.25. 

In a wonderful way the author of this 
book tells other women how one may 
have children and be perfectly happy and 
normal about it. It is an unfortunate 
fact that many women have an unwhole- 
some fear of having children, and it is 
to help dispel any such feeling that this 
book, which has in it much beautiful 
| thought and not a little wise philosophy, 
| has been written. 

The book has been most artistically 
| made, with some really fine illustrations 





by Clara Elsene Peck. 
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DOLLARS 
and CENTS 


By 
ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE 


In this story awoman’s love and 
a man’s faith are tried in the cruci- 
ble of doubt. Facing the problems 
which confront many another young 
couple, these two work out their 
destiny in as fascinating a story as 
has been published in many a long 
day. Illustrated. $1.35 net. 


BUCKING THE TIGER. 
By Achmed Abdullah. A 


dashing story of financial ad- 
ventures in the Northwest. 


$1.35 net. 


The MASTER of BONNE 
TERRE. By William Antony 


Kennedy. A stirring tale of 
the Ozarks. $1.90 net. 


The DESTINY of the 


UNITED STATES. By 


Snell Smith. Showing how 
by “the law of blood” nations 
rise and fall and how by this 
scientific rule the present war in 


$1.50 net. 


HEART MESSAGES from 
the TRENCHES. By Nellie 


Rosilla Taylor. A unique col- 
lection of letters from soldiers on 
the firing line of the Allied 
Armies. $1.50 net. 


THE ANCIENT QUEST. 
By Reginald Wright Kauff- 


man. A collection of the best 
of Kauffman’s verse. $1.35 net. 


OUR UNITED STATES 
ARMY. By Helen S. Wright. 


An account of our Army; what 
it has done; what it is; what it 
stands for. Introduction by Major 
General Leonard Wood. 


Europe must end. 


ROBERT J. SHORES 
Publisher 
225 Fifth Ave. New York 
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“Valuable as a handbook of the war and 
what led up to it.”—Philadelphia Press. 


The Provocation of France 
Fifty Years of German Aggression 


By JEAN CHARLEMAGNE BRACQ. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, pp. vit+202. Net $1.25. It contains the 
text of Bismarck’s confession of mutilating the 
Ems Dispatch, a new treatment of the Alsatian 
question, and a vivid account of the real atti- 
tude of France toward Germany. 


By C. GRANT ROBERTSON and J. G. 


Sun. Imperial 4to. (14% x11), cloth. 


Oxford University 





ANTHONY AND HERO 
AND EPIC POEMS 


By SIMMIE 


Oh such a spectacle! Look! Look! He was wise 
Who first suggested uniforms for soldiers 
For while formidable to the enemy 


They inspire a friend. Look! See how more 


imposing 
Than the citizens and yet, they are but people. 
And the martial music makes one almost 
Wish for foes. 


** These very dramatic and beautiful lines give the 
reader some idea as to the sweetness, pathos charm 
of the remainder of the volume.’’—Louisville Times. 

Price by mail $1.00 in one volume 
F. SIMON, Publisher 
86 Congress Avenue - - New Haven, Conn. 


Spanish Architecture of the Sixteenth 
| Century. By Arthur Byne and Mildred 
Shapley. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

This is the first work that has ap- 
peared on Renaissance architecture in 
Spain. The book gives a brief historical 
sketch of the coming of the Italian move- 
ment to Spain; it contains biographies 
of those who worked in the new style, 
and it describes the most famous build- 
ings in which the style was exemplified. 

The result is a volume that has, first 
of all, an interest and value for the stu- 
dent of architecture, but it has a wider 
use, that of giving an interesting and re- 
liable guide to the travelers in Spain. 
| With a knowledge of this book one could 
visit the many rich monuments of the 
Pladeresque period and appreciate their 
points of beauty, their origin and their 


school in other countries. Among the 
buildings covered are those of Enrique 





Alcala; some at Burgos, at Salamanca, 
in Castile, in Seville, at Granada. 

The book, which is one of the publica- 
| tions of the Hispanic Society of America, 


Net, $1.50. 








The Evolution of Prussia 
The Making of an Empire 


By J. A. R. MARRIOTT and C. GRANT ROB- 
ERTSON. Crown 8vo. (7% x5%), pp. 460, 
wiih cight maps. $1.75. 


The Balkans 


A History of Bulgaria, Serbia, Greece, Rumania and Turkey 
By N. FORBES, A. J. TOYNBEE, D. MITRANY 
and D. G. HOGARTH. Crown 8vo. (7% x5%), 
pp. 408, with three maps. $1.75. 


Historical Atlas of Modern Europe--1789 to 1914 


BARTHOLOMEW. 


Twenty-nine full-colored plates and 


fourteen half-plates—forty-three maps in all, with an historical and explanatory text. 
“A remarkably low-priced book. The maps explain the European problems that led to the war, 
and show many of the difficulties that will have to be arranged in the settlement.’"—New York 





Press American Branch 


35 West Thirty-Second Street, New York 


A most surprising book. The 
glorious pride a true woman 
feels in coming maternity to- 
gether with the naturai fears 
engendered by this most trying 
ordeai are set torth simply 
naturally and modestly in a way 
that is absolutely unique. Never 
before has this delicate subject 
been treated so frankly and yet 
so reverently. 


Not only is the work a very 
delightful bit of literature, but 
it is also a most helpful book. 
Every woman should read it 
and many a man will find in it 
a key which will unlock for 
him the door to understanding. 
12mo. $1.25. 


For Sale at all Bookstores 





relation to other examples of a similar | 


de Egas, at Toledo; of Covarrubias, at | 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Publishers 


contains two hundred and twenty illus- 
| trations from photographs and drawings, 
| and eighty full-page plates, all expressly 
| prepared for the work in question. 


Call of the Republic, The. By Jennings 
| C. Wise. Introduced by Major General 
| Leonard Wood. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
A book that proves that universal mili- 
| tary training is the only solution for our 
| present condition of unpreparedness. It 
is a simply written, convincing book, that 
| every American should read. 
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Summer Reading from the Lists 
of Little, Brown & Company 





Adventure and 
Romance walk 
hand in hand with 


Here is the ro- 
mantic tale of a 


‘Hionair 
young millionaire A New Novel by the 


who sought an ob- pberemagt Ravenslee on his 
ject in life. Jef- J | = : Quixotic quest 
fery Farnol wrote The Broad Highway” || through Hell’s 


THE DEFINITE 


“The Broad High- 
way” in a studio 
on the West Side 
of New York. In 
this new novel, 
“The Definite Ob- 
ject,” is a story of 
compelling power 


Kitchen, and Her- 
mione is as charm- 
ing a heroine as 
Mr. Farnol has 
ever pictured. The 
rollicking humor, 
the quaint philoso- 
phy and delight- 


OBJECT 


By JEFFERY FARNOL 
A Romance of New York 


$1.50 net | 


This story has not 





the result of his |} 29»Peared serially ful characteriza- 
lean years in Reserve Your Copy Now tion are truly 
America. Farnol. 


The master Story-Teller weaves a plot in London and New York 


THE CINEMA MURDER 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. 


This time it is a mystery story that Mr. Oppenheim has written to engross his 
big reading public. Two men are seen to go under a bridge and but one emerges; 
that one sails for America under the name of the other. Thus does the author 
ensnare the reader’s interest—an interest that holds to the final line. 


Frontispiece by H. Weston Taylor. $1.35 net. 


Plots on the Border 
STARR OF THE DESERT 
By B. M. BOWER 


A tale of the Secret Service hinged on 
our Mexican complications. 


A story for all Fans 
THE HUMMING BIRD 
By OWEN JOHNSON 


The exuberant Finnegan reports Law- 
renceville’s great game. 


Illustrated. 75 cents net. Frontispiece. $1.35 net. 


The HORNET’S NEST 


By MRS. WILSON WOODROW 


A love story full of mystery and thrills in which the 
powers of law and order battle with underworld forces for 
a man’s honor and a girl’s fortune. 


“LIMPY” 


The Boy Who Felt Neglected 


By WILLIAM JOHNSTON 


Illustrated. $1.35 net. 


TARR. 


OF THE DESERT 





So bright and real and true that it seems like some uni- 
versal record from common  humanity’s all-embracing 
memory.—Philadelphia North American. 


Illustrated, $1.35 net. 


BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street :: Boston, Mass. 
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Publishers :: 
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| Cameron Mackenzie. 








Money: What It Is and How to Use It. 


| By William R. Hayward. Houghton Mif- 


flin Company. 80 cents. 

This is really a school textbock de- 
signed to teach young people not only 
how to save money, but how to spend it. 
It contains a history of money and an 
analysis of various moneys. 


Garden Rosary, A. By Agnes Edwards. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.00. 

A garden diary, full of flower fra- 
grance and poetic charm. 


Man Who Tried to Be It, The. By 
George H. Doran 


Company. $1.00. 
This is a strong story of two men 


| who demonstrated two different meth- 


ods of doing business. The contrast 
afforded is startling and _ surprising. 
There is a lesson for a great many men 
of business in this entertaining tale, 
which one reads with enjoyment and 
remembers to good purpose. 


East o’ the Sun and West o’ the Moon, 
and Other Norse Fairy Tales. By G. 
W. Dasent. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.20. 

This includes the old fairy-tales, many 
of which we already know and love: 
“The Old Dame and Her Hen,” “The 
Twelve Wild Ducks,” “The Cock and 
the Hen,” “Fanny the Shrew,” “Boots 
and the Troll” and “The Lad Who Went 
to the North Wind.” It is a neatly 
printed, attractively illustrated volume. 


Virgil C. Hart: Missionary Statesman. 
By E. I. Hart, D. D. George H. Doran 
Company. $1.50. 

Few “missionary books” have either 
the literary charm or the sheer reada- 
bility of this biography, for few mis- 
sionaries have had a career as pic- 
turesque or rich in achievement as that 
of Dr. Hart. His son’s straightforward 
narrative reads like a piece of fiction, 
always colorful, always fascinating. It 
is the life record of one who was a mis- 
sionary in the truest sense—who had a 
double vision, of a great nation’s needs 
and of her potential powers. 

Dr. E. I. Hart, the son of Dr. Virgil 
C. Hart, is superintendent of the City 
Missions in Montreal, Canada. 


Faithful Stewardship, and Other Ser- 
mons. By the Late Father Stanton. 
George H. Doran Company. $1.35. 

The ringing spontaneity and warm, 
lovable personality which won for 
Father Stanton so many loyal followers 
in life are surprisingly vivid in this new 


| and posthumous collection of sermons. 


Taken down by a stenographer exactly 
as they were delivered, they have all 
the fresh eloquence and charm of the 
spoken word. Father Stanton was noth- 
ing if not direct, and these addresses 
come home with an impact that is elo- 
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quent of the force and vigor of his 
unique mind. 


The Wicked John Goode. By Horace 
Winthrop Scandlin. With an introduc- 
tion by Thomas Mott Osborne and an 
epilogue by Rev. J. G. Halimond, Su- 
perintendent of the Bowery Mission. 
George H. Doran Company. $1.00. 

Here is an astonishing narrative. A 
plain, unvarnished tale with a glory that 
demonstrates anew the redemptive and 
transforming power of Christ. John 
Goode was everything that was evil—a 
drunkard, a jail-bird, a thief. Today he 
is one of the leaders of the famous 
Bowery Mission. This story of his re- 
demption blazes with the light of the 
Cross—a final and perfect answer to 
every doubting Thomas who cries for 
“proof.” It has been called “As mov- 
ing—as important—as ‘Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress.’ ” “Every minister in the 
United States should have a copy of this 
book,” says “The Christian Herald.” 

















Pan-Germanism vs. Christendom. The 
Conversion of a Neutral. Being an open 
letter by M. Emile Prum. George H. 
Doran Company. $1.00. 

Burgomaster of Clerveaux, by profes- 
sion a manufacturer, member of the 
Permanent Committee of the Interna- 
tional Eucharistic Congress, and origi- 
nally of German sympathies, M. Prum 
was so situated as to enable him to ob- 
serve at first hand the German viola- 
tion of Belgium and Luxemborg. His 
very loyalty to the eternal principles of 
the Gospel have driven him to the Allied 
viewpoint. Addressing himself to the 
representatives of the German Center as 
“Catholics who have betrayed the gospel 
of Kultur,” M. Prum easily demolishes 
the sanguinary phillipics hurled by the 
ostensible disciples of his chosen faith. 
The letters which make up this book, 
originally published in the “Luxemborg 
Press” and confiscated at once by the 
German authorities, contain new and 
damning evidence of outrages too often 
denied by the Central Powers. 

































New Translation of the New Testa- 
ment, A. By James Moffatt. New Pocket 
Edition on thin paper, full limp binding. 
George H. Doran Company. $1.00. 

Various re-translations of the New 
Testament have been attempted from 
time to time, most of them with failure 
and very few with conspicuous success. 
Each of them has had to overcome the 
weight of prejudices against an altera- 
tion of the Gospels as we have been 
accustomed to hear them read. The 
American revised version has done much 
to destroy this prejudice, since, in so 
many cases, it has proved itself clearer 
in its rendering and more pointed than 
the King James’s version. Dr. Moffatt 
is one of the most distinguished living 
scholars of the Greek New Testament. 











































































































































ADVERT:SING SECTION 


Your Thoughts Make You 


Do You Want to Know Just How 
to Control Your Making? 


Then get this little mine of information which has been declared by many as 
the best book on the subject. Mr. Allen takes the position that thoughts lead to for- 
mative action, and a man can intelligently control his thinking so as to produce results 
he wills. No efficiency is possible until a man has learned the secret of making his 
mind work out the success desired. Besides the inspiration and instruction of this 
pe book, you will find many suggestions in the articles published in THE 

LYCEUM WORLD, that make you a man of HEALTH—WEALTH—SUCCESS— 
and POWER. This offer is a special one to readers of this magazine, so act at once. 
If you send your dollar and are not perfectly satisfied, ask us to refund the money. 


As a Man Thinketh By JAMES ALLEN 


A remarkable volume, the object of which is to stimulate men and women to the 
discovery and perception of the truth that 
“They themselves are makers of themselves” 
by virtue of the thoughts which they choose and encourage; that mind is the master- 
weaver, both of the inner garment of character and the outer garment of circum- 
stances, and that, as they may have hitherto woven in ignorance and pain, they may 
weave in enlightenment and happiness. 


CONTENTS. 
Thought and Purpose. 


The Thought-Factor in Achievement. 
Visions and Ideais. Serenity. 


Thought and Character. 
Effect of Thought on Circumstances. 
Effect of Thought on Health and the Body. 


It is little books like this that give one higher ide als and renewed inspiration. 
They make one forget “circumstances” and “environment” and think only of the power 
that lies within oneself. “Thought tends to take form in action,” and Mr. Allen shows 
how practical this can be made and what a force it can become in the life of anyone 

“You will be what you will to be.” is not merely a poetical thought, but a p: -actical 
truth. With a definite ideal in his mind, believing in it and working towards it, Mr. 
Allen claims a man can make of himself what he wills. “As a Man Thinketh” is a 
book to make a friend of and may be studied for years without exhausting its ae 
GS pages, printed on exceptionally heavy Canterbury Laid paper. 


=m = =i The Lyceum World 
cum ioe ARTHUR E. GRINGLE, Editor, Indianapolis, Ind. 


INSTRUCTION — Among the magazines of this country pushing forward 
exuicrrennent steadily each year, through good times and hard times, 

: . a | is one which to-day is appreciated in every home where 
{| it enters, by every member of an intelligent family, be- 
{ cause it brings INSTRUCTION, INSPIRATION and 
ENTERTAIN MENT—twelve months for only $1.00. 

It is an absolutely independent Lyceum Magazine, con- 
taining the ablest discussions on Literary, Musical, En- 
tertainment, Oratorical and Reform subjects. It gives 
those hints which make the effective Public Speaker, 
After-Dinner, Commencement and Special Occasion Ora- 
tor, and the pleasing Reciter and Musician, while it 
broadens and uplifts all life through its varied literary 
articles, which during the year will include subjects not 
discussed in such manner elsewhere. 











ARTHUR E 
GRINGLE. 








Have You Ability as Speaker, Entertainer, Musician, Story-Teller? 

The Lyceum and Chautauqua platforms to-day demand the finest and best talent 
men and women possess. Strong personality, unique ability and out-of-the-ordinary 
methods of presentation are especially demanded. Men and women with ability have 
come into this field and earned from $50.00 to $500.00 an evening. THE LYCEUM 
WORLD is always looking for such, and the editor is ready to help “discover” such 
talent. If you want work of this kind, write a personal note to the editor when you 
send your subscription. 


Do You Want Pleasant, Profitable, Dignified and Delightful Employment? 
Many well-bred, intelligent, educated men and women find it a delight to act as 
representatives and meet the committeemen of lecture courses and Chautauquas. The 
work is pleasant and some have made as 
s high as $10,000.00 in six months without 
Our Special Offer much effort. Teachers, ministers and 
other professional men and women are 
pleased to do this work, and many eul- 


The Lyceum World ~ 1°° tured | people are wanted. State your 





experience, time you can give, age, ete., 
twelve numbers and I : g 4 


s and make application 
As a Man Thinketh 


~-_ 
Send Money Order, Express Order or THE — wens. ate B Getafe, Editor 
One Dollar Bill. If personal check Dancap -spcccagengp tne gh ine 
: nt add ten cents for exchange Please send me a year’s subscription 
is sent a t ge. 


- “As a Man Thinketh.” for which 
herewith send you $1.00, to the 
THE LYCEUM WORLD 

Dept. B. Indianapolis, Ind. 


following address: 
NOTE—No Free Copies. Samples sent 
for 15 cents or four copies for 50 cents. 


Name 


ee 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Mrs. Rorer’s 





Canning and Preserving 


will help you—— 


in your work of putting up the fruits and vegetables that 
now promise such bountiful crops. Perhaps you are raising 
your own. So much more reason to put up the surplus. We 
will need all that can be saved for the demands that are 
bound to come. This book will prove a boon to the inex- 
perienced, as well as to the more expert. Tells how to can 
and preserve all fruits and vegetables, how to make Mar- 
malades, Jams, Fruit Butters and Jellies, Syrups, Catsups, 
etc. No failures if directions are followed. 


Bound in cloth, 75 cents; by mail 80 cents. 
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A cook book based on an entirely new idea. It shows 
how to cut present high cost of living; How to remove 
the unattractive drudgery from the kitchen; How to give 
spice and variety to the table with lessened expense, and 
with work reduced to a minimum. Full of up-to-date reci- 
pes in all departments of cookery. A splendid feature that 
will surely commend itself to young housekeepers is the 
chapter for laying out the Kitchen and Dining Room, to 
save time and energy. A book to make work a pleasure 
and save some hard-earned money. 


Bound in cloth, illustrated, $1.25; by mail, $1.35. 





For sale at all bookstores and department stores, or 


ARNOLD & COMPANY, 420 Sansom St., Phila. 





He is also a profound student of mod- 
ern literature. He has_ re-translated 
with the view of giving a modern lit- 
erary version which shall be verbally 
accurate in its equivalents for the Greek 
phrases. It is a work which awakens 
enthusiasm by its distinguished choice 
of language and which stirs up thought 
by its originality of rendering. Not only 


| a new translation, but a new meaning is 


given to the old version which is sup- 
plemented and not supplanted by Dr. 
Moffatt’s book. 


Verses. By Hilaire Belloc. With an 
introduction by Joyce Kilmer. Laurence 
J. Gomme. $1.25. 

Hilaire Belloc is one of the most ver- 
satile writers in England. Known chiefly 


| as a historian, he is yet gifted with an 


imagination that colors everything he 
writes, and his poems show a wide di- 
versity of subject and treatment. They 
range from sheer beauty and inspiring 
power to the light, the whimsical and 
the colloquial. Careless of verse forms, 
Mr. Belloc expresses himself and does 


| it in his own way. 


| Song. 
| Ralph Fletcher Seymour. 


| the 


Paul Verlaine: His Absinthe-Tinted 
With a biography and an index 
by Bergen Applegate. Alderbrink Press. 
$2.00. 

A very handsome volume, reprinting 
famous absinthe-tinted song of 
Paul Verlaine. This is, we understand, 
a new translation, and is given a liter- 
ary and artistic form well worthy the 
work as a masterpiece. Mr. Seymour 


| has made the designs for the book, and 





as etchings they represent the high- 


| water mark of American work in this 
| line. 


It is a volume for the lover of 
rarely fine literature and really fine 
books. 


Flying for France. By James R. Me- 
Connell. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.00. 

The young American who recently lost 
his life flying for France was with the 
American Escadrille at Verdun. His 
personal letters were published a short 
time before his death, and they provide 
a wonderful record of the way France 
has trained her pilot aviators. McCon- 
nell was at the great battle on the 
Somme and had some thrilling experi- 
ences. 


To Verdun from the Somme. 
Harry E. Brittain. 
pany. $1.00. 

The author of this book, an Anglo- 
American, in company with Hon. James 
M. Beck, made a visit to places along 
the Front during the Great Advance. 
This volume records his experiences and 
gives a faithful account of the things 
that happened in that period of the 


By 
John Lane Com- 


| fighting in France just before the be- 
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ginning of the so-called strategic retreat 


| of the Germans. 
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The Plattsburg Manual. A _ Text- 
Book for Federal Training Camps. 
With a Foreword by Major General 
Leonard Wood. By Lieutenants O. O. 
Ellis and E. B. Garey, U. S. A. The 
Century Company. $2.00. 

This book tells the “rookie” what he 
wants to know and what he needs to 
know from the time he decides to at- 
tend a training camp until he gets back 
home—and much more besides. It is 
absolutely alone in its field. It bridges 
adequately the gap between the highly 
technical military books and entire igno- 
rance of military science. It puts down 
in print a vast amount of information 
which heretofore a man has been left 
to pick up for himself, and which he 
would pick up—if only he had five or 
six years of service in the United States 
Army. It contains all the short-cuts 
used by the regulars in the Army. An 
especial feature of the book is its illus- 
trations; over one hundred and fifty 
pictures show side by side the right 
way and the wrong way of doing essen- 
tial things. Briefly, “The Plattsburg 
Manual” is: 

(1) A text-book especially designed 
for work in any Federal training camp, 
senior or junior. 

(2) An outline for those men who, 
having already attended a camp, want 
to review their first work and to go on 
with the work laid out for the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

(3) A hand-book setting forth the first 
steps in efficient soldiering which should 
be invaluable to any one doing intensive 
military training in any group of volun- 
teers. 

(4) A revelation to the general read- 
ing American of what is absolutely 
necessary to make soldiers of even the 
best men, an exposition of the benefits 
to character and health of military 
training, and an awakener of clear-eyed 
patriotism based upon a more certain 
grasp of what confronts America as a 
nation today. 

The authors are both graduates of 
West Point. They have both seen hard 
service with the regular army. They 
have both been teaching the elements 
of soldiering for several years as mili- 


tary instructors at colleges, and last year | 


they were both instructors at Plattsburg. 


“The Plattsburg Manual” guards against | 


a number of mistakes heretofore made 
at Federal training camps. The mis- 
takes were inevitable, and there was 
then no way to learn except through 
experience; but the men of future camps 
can save themselves from most of these 
mistakes by reading this book before 
attending a camp and while there. 


How to Make Good. 
Hemingway. 
pany. 75 cents. 


By Alfred T. 


Reilly & Britton Com- 


___ADVERTISING SECTION 


If “The Fotygraft Album’ made 


chuckle, you will simply chortle over 





Boards, 75c. net. Leatherette, boxed, $1.50 net 


At Your Booksellers 





you More of the fam- 
ily and friends and 
neighbors. They be- 
long to everybody. 


Becky tells their 
inside history and 
more besides. 


Irresistibly 
Funny 


Laugh your way 
through it! 


From the moment 
Becky points to the 
first “ picture” to her 
last “turn over” it is 
one continuous de- 
light. 


Reilly & Britton 
Publishers Chicago 


Mr. Ernest Poole’s New Novel 


His Family 


By the Author of 


‘* The Harbor ’”’ 


‘*The sanest, the most gen- 
uine, the most humanly 


appealing romance of 
American life in a num- 


ber of years. 


Now Ready at all 





99 


$1.50 


Bookstores, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Some New McLean Books 


THE PRECIPICE 


BY PEARL GROVES MADDOX 


This is not the story of a saintly woman who “went wrong.” It is the story of a 
strong woman who unthinkingly finds herself on the road to ruin, but through her own 
strength and faith in God, escapes without the brand of circumstantial evidence. 


In dark red silk cloth; gold stamping—$1.25 net (not $1.35) 


RICHARD NEILSON 


BY WILLIAM NEWMAN HARDING 


This is a book that will appeal to young men and women who have a definite aim in 
life. It deals with the problems that confront those who have ambition and industry, 
but lack sufficient financial means to carry out their desires. The book should he read by 
business and professional men and women especially. When they have read it they should 
advise their boys and girls to read it. It is a book that should be in every public and 
private library. It is truly American and interesting to the last page. 


Attractirely bound in cloth—$1.25 net (not $1.35) 


MERRY MOLLY 


BY MARY C. E. IRION 


A simple story of the rehabilitation of an old Southern family, told in a style of 
unique charm. The motif of the story is an exposition of the possibilities that today lie 
within the grasp of every country boy and girl. To these it will be a revelation. There is 
a faint hint of romance just at the last—oniy a clue which might be caught up by the 
imaginative and woven into the warp and woof of the life-story of these two young people, 
Molly and Kenneth Merivale. 


Attractive silk cloth binding ; illustrated—$1.00 net 


JESSIE’S ACQUISITION 


BY LAUNA E. BURGESS 


An entertaining story of a summer in the country; full of amusing situations. The 
charms which Nature, in her summer garb gives, appeal in an especial manner to Jessie 
and her party of young people. The story is irresistible. There is not a dull page in the 
whole volume, and it is sure to be enjoyed by both old and young alike. 


In lavender silk cloth and gold—$1.00 net 


THOSE WHO SUFFER 


BY WALTER 8S. WRIGHT 


Here is a book with a missien that ends with sledge-hammer blows at the door of the 
vivisectionist. It is written by a real lover of dumb animals—of “those who suffer.” Mr. 
Wright, in the entertaining romance which he has woven about a young and intensely 
humane surgeon and a most charming young woman, raises the dog to the highest plane 
of relationship with man. 

Among the purely imaginative fiction that clashes with the knife of the vivisectionist 
this powerful story must be assigned to a front rank. It is the work of a novelist who has 
the power to feel and put his feeling into words. 

There is not an improbable incident in the story. It is a thoroughly competent piece 
of work and as interesting as anything of the kind that has ever been written. 


In silk cloth and gold—sv cents net 


THE HOUSE OF DAVID 
AND JONATHAN 


BY J. L. BERKEHILE 


Here is a story that, once having read, will not soon be forgotten by the reader. You, 
who have perhaps grown tired of the hypocritical fawning of those whom you know will 
not stand the true test of friendship in the hour of friendship’s greatest need, will find a 
solacing hour in the pages of this work. And it is altogether likely that, having read it 
through to the end, you will determine that it is well worth reading again. The scarred 
veterans of the Civil War—heroes every one of them—are becoming pitifully few. 

“The House of David and Jonathan” is especially appealing, and it is far away from 
the beaten path of present-day ‘“‘war books.” it will prove distinctively refreshing. 


Handsomely bound and illustrated; postpaid, 75 cents net 





Authors’ Manuscripts | Free DeLuxe Catalogue 


Suited to book publication will be care- | 
fully examined. We are looking for good Books, printed throughout in two colors. 
book material in fiction, biography, travel, with cover page in four colors, will be 
poetry, short stories, etc. Readings abso- | sent free upon request. 
lutely. necessary; no expense. Kindly Ask your dealer for McLean Books—they 
send MSS. complete and prepaid. are good books—entertaining and virile— 

Address A. M. B. Editorial Dept., and last, but not least, they are reasonable 
The McLean Co., 7 Clay St., Baltimore, Md. in price. 


Our elegant new catalogue of MeLean 


The McLean Company ?ebishes Baltimore 
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Some of the chapters.in this are: “De- 
termine to Succeed,” “A Losing Fight,” 
“Check Yourself Up,” “Be Straightfor- 
ward” and “Work or Worry.” It is a 
book that will help you to succeed by 
putting the right ideas of what makes 


| for success into your head and heart. 


How to Run an Automobile. By Vic- 
tor W. Page. Norman E. Henley Com- 
pany. $1.00. 

This treatise gives concise instruc- 
tions for starting and running all makes 
of gasoline automobiles, how to care for 


| them, and gives distinctive features of 


control. Shows the control groups of 
all popular makes of automobiles and 
describes every step for shifting gears, 
controlling engine, etc. 

It is impossible to get the greatest 
efficiency out of a car until you know 
every point in running, caring for and 
adjusting the machine. In this new book 
just the problems you are up against are 
solved in a way that you can easily un- 
derstand, and so that you can immedi- 
ately turn to your car and apply the 
knowledge. 

A book every one has been looking 
for. Fills a real need among motorists, 
dealers, chauffeurs, repairmen and _ all 
who must handle different makes of cars. 


Marjorie’s First Novel 


NTERESTED spectators who have 
paused to look at the striking por- 
trait of Marjorie Benton Cooke, 

painted by Aloys Bohnen, which is now 
on exhibition in one of the Fifth Avenue 
galleries, and who have frequently been 
heard to remark upon the fact that they 
have read her “Bambi” and her latest 
novel, “Cinderella Jane,” which has just 
been published by Doubleday, Page & 
Co., might be even more interested could 
they read the first efforts of this popular 
writer. 

Miss Cooke herself has always been 
illusive about her first stories. ‘Oh, vari- 
ous things in newspapers and magazines, 
I suppose,” she would remark. However, 
the first novel of this author of “Bambi” 
and “Cinderella Jane” has been traced to 
its lair and has been published to the 
world in serial-two-part-complete-book- 
length-novel-in-this-issue form. 

The piece was discovered by a friend 
of Miss Cooke’s family, who one day 
was allowed to go through some old 
scrap albums kept by Miss Cooke’s 
mother. Under the heading, “Marjorie’s 
First Novel,” in ink, which had faded 
long before “Fanny’s First Play” 
had ever burst upon the world, ap- 
peared a newspaper clipping from the 
“Chicago Record Herald.” Written un- 
derneath it was the sentence, “Pub- 
lished the Sunday after Marjorie re- 
ceived her degree.” 
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“Marjorie and her doting parents,” 
reminiscently remarked Mrs. 


to command, but, alas and alack! she 
was destined to travel a long, hard 
road.” 

The “novel,” really one of the many 
little clever bits of human and satire 


which Miss Cooke was then contributing 





Marjorie Benton Cooke 
Author of “ Cinderella Jane ™ 


to the Chicago papers, was copied and 
republished by humorist columnists in 
papers all over the country. It read as 
follows: 


Dime Novel in Two Short 
Chapters 


By Marjorie Benton Cooke in “ Chicago 
Times-Herald ~ 


Chapter I. 


I hurried along State street firmly 
grasping my pocketbook in my hand and 
devoutly praying for strength tv resist 
the bargains that stared at me from the 
shop windows By keeping my gaze 
straight ahead and my minu on the 
limitations of my one remaining dime I 
managed to reach the Illinois Central 
station. 

As I stood in line at the window, wait- 
ing to get a ticket, I heard something 
drop, and turned to see my long-cher- 
ished dime wobbling away. I flew after 


Cooke, 
“thought fame and fortune were hers 





it and caught up with it just as a man | 


stooped to pick it up. 

“All aboard for suburban train to 
Hyde Park, South Chicago and Blue 
Island.” 

I didn’t have time to apologize. I just 
snatched the dime from the man’s very 


fingers, pushed it at the ticket agent. | 
seized a ticket and flew into my train | 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


SOME SCRIBNER FICTION 
THE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR 


A Novel by an American Diplomatist who styles himself 


LAWRENCE BYRNE 


In addition to being an exciting and absorbing novel of the strife of wit 
and will—a story of intrigue and love—it is a powerful and fearless picture of 
the workings of an American Embassy in a European country. 


Brave and vigorous opposition to insidious influences is its keynote; its back- 


ground is a presentation of American 
intimately. 


THE MADNESS 
OF MAY 


By MEREDITH NICHOLSON 


“There are few things in it that are not 
screamingly impossible; just as impossible 
as ‘Alice in Wonderland’; but so much the 
worse for possibility. There is certainly not 
a thing in it, though mad as a hatter and 
March hare in one, which we would will 
ingly have omitted, or which does not im 
measurably increase the sheer delight of 
living.”"—-New York Tribune. 
$1.00 net. 


diplomatic life by one who knows it 


$1.35 net. 


PETER SANDERS, 
RETIRED 


By GORDON HALL GEROULD 


“Will engage the reader’s sympathetic 
interest from the start and hold it to the 
surprising finish. There is in the tale a 
remarkable likeness to the spirited fun of 
Frank Stockton, and every one who has 
enjoyed Stockton’s tales will revel in 
this.’"—New York Sun. 
$1.50 net. 


STRANDED IN ARCADY 


By FRANCIS LYNDE 
Author of “After the Manner of Men,” “The Real Man,” “The City of Numbered 
Days” and Others. 


Suppose you waked up out of a sound sleep and found yourself apparently 
alone on a particularly beautiful island and had no idea how you got there. 
Suppose, after looking about, you discovered that you were not alone after 
all, but that a remarkably lovely other person was just in the act of waking 
up a short distance away. 
Having supposed all this, you have the start of this, the most mysteriously 
absorbing love story Francis Lynde ever wrote. 

Illustrated. $1.35 net 


ANCHORAGE | CHILDREN OF THE 
By FLORENCE OLMSTEAD DESERT 


Author of “A Cloits- A NOVEL By LOUIS DODGE AND OTHER STORIES 
tered Romance” | “Mr. Dodge has wrought a_ novel By ALEXANDER KUPRIN 
1 “Father Ber- that grips and rings true.’’—Boston oid 
one Samer Post. Translated from the 
nard’s Parish. “It is a story of power, of passion, Russian by Leo 
small- , _ | of suavely subtle, sensuous charm, rolsky 
A small-town rom- J 0) Sted by a world’s width from _ Pasvolsky. ss 
ance involving a] his former winsome, wistful narra- Stories of Russia 
story of love and of tive. The ‘Children of the Desert’ and its people by 
one who is the peer 


P . sts fo ars held me for three hours as I do not 
. conflicting _ fasci- remember to have been held by any ~ j 
nation which is al- ] book since ‘Tess of the Durbevilles’ of the greatest of 
most, but not quite, | and ‘Madame Bovary.’ It is a splen- Russian short-story 
fatal did story, splendidly done.”—WIL- writers a 
fatal. LIAM Marion Reepy, in Reedy’s ers. 

$1.35 net. 


$1.35 net. Mirror. $1.35 net. 


THE BRACELET 
OF GARNETS 


THE WAR, MADAME... 


From the French by PAUL GERALDY 
Translated by Warren Barton Blake. 


““*“The War, Madame .-. .’ is an exquisite, 7 > 
poignant little gem, glowing with the fires of with a warm 
love and triotism, even in the shadow of 
tragedy.’’—New York Tribune, 


JAN AND HER JOB 


By L. ALLEN HARKER 


“From ‘Jan and Her Job’ one arises 


feeling of having 
actually lived with the Principals 

through their chapters of mingled 
“It is the most charming and the most poignant iovs. fears 1 : : a 
literary picture produced by the war—both as a tig mecegiaecs d realizations, Mrs. Har 


human document and as a product of art it has | ker has unfolded her romance in 
not been equalled. It is but a mere booklet— -rms f g ( i i » 

and yet it embodies the soul of a great—of an ” ‘oon 8 imirable actuality. 
immortal army.’’—Philadelphia Ledger. —New York World. 
Illustrated. $1.50 net. 


75 cents net. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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BRAS 





just as it pulled out. Breathlessly I 


sank into a seat, and then for fear I’d 
lose that precious ticket before the con- | 


ductor took it up, I opened my pocket- 
book to put it away, and there—alone 


in its glory—lay my own dime, the old | 


Goddess of Liberty fairly grinning up 
at me! 


Chapter II. 


“Damn that dime,” I said under my | 


breath, as the pesky thing rolled away 
from me. Of course, it was all the 
change I had. 


“All aboard for suburban train to | 
Hyde Park, South Chicago and Blue | 


Island.” 


“T leaned over to pick up my dime, 


when a vision confronted me, a charm- 
ing, anxious face, framed in Roxane 


curls bobbing with excitement. The | 


vision leaned over, snatched my dime 


from my fingers and fled. Needless to | 


say, I gave chase. It wasn’t hard to find 


her, and I sank into a seat beside her. I | 


wanted to say: 


“Young woman, what did you want 
with my silver?” but restrained myself 
and watched her. She opened her pocket- 
book to put her ticket away—and then 


such an expression as came over her face | 


—she looked as if she’d seen a ghost. I 
couldn’t resist looking down, but there 
was nothing to be seen in the pocket- 
book but one lonely dime, my dime, per- 
haps. 

“Tickets.” 

She still stared, first at the dime and 
then at her ticket. She was red to the 
roots of her hair. The conductor snatched 


the pasteboard and went on. When I got | 
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off at Hyde Park the vision still sat | 
there, staring at the dime. 
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FLOWERS 


¢? ez 
OOD and raiment are for the body, but 


flowers! flowers are for both body and soul. 


When my lips are palsied by great emotions 
—love, gladness, sorrow, death—and the words 
I would write come not, then I send soul- 
messengers—flowers. 


When I look upon a rose, all nightmares of 
atheism vanish; when I inhale the rare perfume 
of violets, I bow to the Master Chemist; when 
my pencil tries to trace the graceful flutings of 
the morning-glory, or my brush match the 
exquisite color blendings of the humble pansy, | 
reverently acknowledge the High Hand of Art. 

Some days, when | am in perfect attune with 
the Creator-God, I know I hear melodies, 
strangely sweet, amongst my flowers, and songs 
—songs like the morning stars must have sung 


together at the birth of Him—The Rose of 
Sharon. 


Without flowers my body could live, but I 


know my soul would starve. 


—WILL P. SNYDER 
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Selma Lagerlof 
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Selma Lagerlot Today 


Author of * Selma Lagerlof, The Woman, Her Work, Her Message ™ 
By Harry E. Maule 





Selma Lagerlof 


Miss Selma Lagerléf spends her time, writing much 

less than of old now for the demands upon her time 
and energy are many and great. But ever more generous is 
the outpouring of love from her warm human understanding 
and tender woman’s heart. Through her ready knowledge of 
the other Scandinavian languages, and with English, French, 
German, and Italian she keeps abreast of all the great world 
movements. A lover of solitude, she has nevertheless been 
visited by many Americans and to each and every one she 
puts more questions than did the interviewer. Woman suffrage, 
Christian science, socialism, temperance and the war in all its 
relations are subjects of which she cannot hear enough from 
Americans. q 

Both Marbacka and Falun are typical Swedish homes redo- 
lent of the rich store of tradition behind her art. The winter 
home at Falun is a picturesque old cottage which was built 
nearly two hundred years ago, and unlike the prevailingly 
austere architecture of the province it has a quaint beauty and 
charm that sets it apart from its neighbors. 

Within is an atmosphere of simple dignity, of warm hos- 
pitality, for Miss Lagerléf lives and works amidst surroundings 
in harmony with her personality. From beneath a crown of 
white hair her eyes look at and through one, kindly yet pene- 
trating, and always ready to twinkle happily at the humor 
which she sees in life. For years she has lived in these two 


A T Marbacka and at her winter home in Falun, Delarne, 


homes with her aged mother, lavishing love, not only upon 
those near and dear to her, but upon all humanity. Miss 
Lagerlof’s father died when she was a young girl, but her 
mother lived until about a year ago. 

Of the Americans who have called upon Miss Lagerlof 
perhaps the only one to establish a friendship which has lasted 
for years, and grows closer as time goes on, is her translator, 
Mrs. Velma Swanston Howard. The account of the latter’s 
first visit to Miss Lagerléf at Falun shows much of the author’s 
personality. Mrs. Howard was engaged in journalism in 
Stockholm, and had been told by her friends that Miss Lagerlof 
never saw interviewers. Mrs. Howard, with American energy, 
however, opened a correspondence which finally resulted in an 
invitation, not for an interview, but simply for a visit. 

Of this first visit Mrs. Howard said: 

“Miss Lagerléf received me with the cordiality of old 
friendship. There was no feeling of strangeness. She is one of 
those rare personalities with whom one may think aloud with- 
out fear of being misunderstood. She never asks a personal 
question. She is a ravishing listener. She was then on the 
shady side of forty—a woman of medium height, with fine, fair 
face, splendid head superbly set on neck and shoulders. Her 
beautiful white hands—she wears a five and a half glove— 
fascinated me. Her sense of humor was keen. There was a 
twinkle in her eye, a twist about the mouth, a certain sly 
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Marbacka Manor 


The birthplace of Selma Lagerlof in Sweden 


humor that preceded her speech, while her chuckle was in- 
imitable. 

“ «Shall we go to the park?’ she asked, apparently studying 
how best to entertain me. 

“‘If you do not object, I should prefer to stay where we 
are.’ Her relief was obvious. Then she fell to questioning me 
about America. Her curiosity was insatiable. She was eager 
to know about American women. She admired their freedom, 
vivacity, initiative. She was immensely interested in Mary 
Baker Eddy. That a woman should have founded a religious 
cult of such tremendous following amazed and delighted her. 


“TT have not been 
allowed to interview 
you,’ I laughingly said as 
we parted that night, at 
eleven o’clock. ‘Now I 
shall have to write how 
I have been interviewed 
by Sweden’s most be- 
loved author.’ 

“That _ interview, 
which my Stockholm 
friends assured me was 
not to be had,” concluded 
Mrs. Howard, “sowed the 
seed of a friendship that 
culminated in my becom- 
ing Miss Lagerléf’s Eng- 
lish translator. I had 
two unforgettable days 
at Varmland, on my last 
visit to Sweden in the 
summer of 1914, and al- 
though my hostess was 
at work on a new book 
we had many happy 
hours together. 

“Strangely enough, the dining room,” continued Mrs. 
Howard, “is panelled with Washington State landscapes, painted 
by Miss Lagerléf’s uncle, who lived some years at Seattle.” 
Sweden’s most popular author now passes her summer 
at Marbacka Manor, the home of her youth, which she rebought 
after twenty years’ absence. She continues to employ there, 
to the chagrin of its overseer, a corps of aged servitors whose 
youth went to the development of the estate. Her fifty-eight 
fruitful years find her with a generous income from her books 
and plays, and it is with her a joy to spend her time and her 
substance in the service of humanity and of her loved ones. 


Selma Lagerlof's Home at Falun, Delarne 





Sidney i. Nyburg 


Author of 


“The Chosen People,” 
The Conquest 


Sidney L. Nyburg 


HEN asked what led him to undertake the writing 
W of fiction, Mr. Nyburg pointed out that circumstances 

were too strong for him to resist. His father, while 
not an author, was essentially a bookman. An uncle and a 
cousin were men of letters, and the ambition to write was one 
of the small boy’s first and strongest impulses. 

The author of “The Conquest” and “The Chosen People” 
was born in Baltimore in 1880. Before he had reached the 
age of fourteen, he was one of a like-minded group of boys, 
attempting the publication of a little magazine of their own 
editing. The end of the venture was disastrous—after the 
necessary interviews with indulgent parents had provided the 
funds to meet the deficit accumulated by the time the third 
issue had been given to the world, the budding author was con- 
strained to confine his future efforts to manuscript form. Still 
he was not discouraged; he scribbled unceasingly, although none 
of these early productions have survived. 

Enrolling as a law student at the University of Maryland, 
Mr. Nyburg’s student life yielded some valuable literary by- 
products. He obtained a post as a student clerk in the office 
of the late Isador Rayner, then Attorney General of the State, 
afterwards United States Senator, and defender of Admiral 
W. S. Schley before the court-martial empaneled to pass upon 
his conduct at the Battle of Santiago. Mr. Rayner’s office was 
a seething center of political activity and the impressionable 
young student was there given opportunity for a peep behind 
the scenes of party management and policy. 

Mr. Nyburg was graduated from the University in due 
course, winning the Law Scholarship prize, and immediately 
thereafter, entered vigorously upon the practice of his pro- 
fession. 

His first attempt to reconcile his legal efforts with his lit- 
erary ambitions took the form of a technical law book. The 
nearly completed manuscript of this work was in his office desk 
on the February afternoon in 1904 when Baltimore’s business 
section was destroyed by fire. But for this mishap, he might 
have become known as a writer of law treatises instead of 
novels. Believing that the building in which he had his office 
was incapable of burning, he entertained a party of friends 
there, to view the then distant fire, and returning later in the 
day, was treated to the spectacle of the supposedly fire-proof 
building with all its contents—manuscript included—adding its 
glow to the general illumination. He never mustered up suf- 
ficient energy and enthusiasm to undertake the whole tedious 
task of preparing that manuscript a second time. 


Shortly after this disaster, another event, apparently of 
little importance, occurred, which in the end played an enormous 
part in shaping the trend of Mr. Nyburg’s thoughts. He be- 
came interested in the conduct and direction of a settlement 
house in East Baltimore. Springing, as he had, from a con- 
servative family, and educated under the most reactionary in- 
fluences, his first endeavors along these lines were entirely con- 
ventional. Culture and good precepts, similar to those which 
had been the staple of his early life, were to be ladled out to 
the poor in as large doses as they were capable of absorbing. 
When they had imbibed enough they would become self-sup- 
porting, thrifty and happy. The formula was simple, but some- 
how, it failed to work. The young man became conscious of 
vague doubts as to whether the social system was as free from 
complexity as he had supposed. 

“TI became a socialist all in one minute,” Mr. Nyburg makes 
Ellen Stewart say in “The Chosen People.” “I had a patient 
whose husband worked in a factory. He worked hard, too. 
His wife needed all sorts of things he couldn’t buy her and he 
hated charity. I went to the man who ran the factory 
where this man worked. I told him the wife would die if there 
wasn’t more money in the pay envelope. He offered me alms. 
He was a kind man. He proved to me the industry couldn’t 
pay better wages—proved it so even I could have no doubts. 
Right then and there I decided something had to be done with 
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In “ The Conquest” 














Eutaw Place 


The Hillside Parked Street. down which Philip Graetz and Ruth Hartman walked 
together on the Saturday after the strike was ended. From ‘ The Chosen People” 


industry. We’ve run the world as though men were made for 
commerce, not commerce for men.” 

Mr. Nyburg’s own mental transformation was less im- 
petuous than that of the daughter of his brain, and perhaps, 
less complete, since he never has entirely accepted the con- 
structive program of orthodox Socialism. But such experiences 
as the one recited in the book came to him not once, but 
again and again. He was brought into contact daily with men 
and women who were wearing away their very lives in toil 
more difficult and less interesting than any he had ever at- 
tempted, yet who found their most arduous efforts insufficient 
to give them decent living conditions. He felt somehow baffled. 
He wanted to help, but did not know where to begin. By way 
of experiment, he offered his legal training to many conserva- 
tive agencies. He aided in the drafting of much proposed legis- 
lation for the betterment of sweat-shop conditions, for more 
adequate child labor protection, shorter working hours for 
women, and housing reform. He appeared before legislative 
committees in the effort to secure the enactment of these pro- 
posed remedies, and some of them were placed in more or less 
modified forms upon the statute books. 

But ever and always a sense of futility oppressed the man 
who wanted to make things less unfair. It was not easy to see 
that any ground had been gained. Finally, in the attempt to 
do something really practical, if perhaps less pretentious, Mr. 
Nyburg assumed sole charge of a legal clinic organized for the 
purpose of giving, gratuitously, to the poor of East Baltimore, 
trained legal advice upon any subject when they might feel in 
need of protection. He held this post for nearly five years 
before resigning it into younger hands, and, during that period 





John Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore 
In “ The Chosen People 
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his experiences were sufficiently manifold and dramatic to form 
the basis of many works of serious fiction. His knowledge of 
the psychology of strikes, both from the side of the striker 
and the employer, has been gathered by personal experience; 
the scenes in “The Conquest” and “The Chosen People” dealing 
with East-side life and struggle all have their origin in the 
occurrences in which he was-an actor and adviser. 

The episode in “The Chosen People” of the dying immigrant 
whose last message could never be known because there was 
no one at hand capable of comprehending his jargon was 
enacted, in a modified form, directly under Mr. Nyburg’s eyes, 
while several of the stories in “The Final Verdict” were sug- 
gested by the experiences garnered in this comprehensive task. 

All the phases of immigrant life passed in and out of his 
office—the youth who had become Americanized and ashamed 
of his uncouth pathetic old parents; the unhappy old grand- 
mother whose ignorance had imperiled the savings destined for 
the transportation from Russia of her dead daughter’s children; 
the husband who deserted his young wife and baby because he 
could no longer endure the hum of the factory machines by 
day and wailing of the child at night. All these and many 
more came to the rooms of the Legal Aid Department for coun- 
sel and guidance. 

Mr. Nyburg dealt with them as best he could; sometimes 
their perplexities could be removed, often they were incurable. 





Druid Hill Park 
From “The Chosen People” 


But when he laid down his task and once more took up his 
pen in sober earnest, it was not so much because the psychologi- 
cal moment had arrived, as because there were so many ideas 
in his brain clamering for expression that he could no longer 
repress them. 

It was in this state of mind that his three books, “The 
Final Verdict,” “The Conquest” and “The Chosen People” were 
written. The first made its appearance in 1915 and the other 
two at successive intervals of a year. They are sober studies 
in the form of fiction of what the author considers the most 
serious problems of our civilization. They ask searching ques- 
tions and leave the reader to find his solution if he can. They 
demand to know what part law, finance, culture and religion 
are going to play in the establishment of simple justice in com- 
munal and industrial life. 

In spite of his apparent loss of faith in ameliorative charity 
of all kinds, Mr. Nyburg continues to be active in many fields 
of social service. He says he believes charity to be little better 
than an opiate, but doesn’t know what else is to be done for the 
patient while a more radical cure is being sought and admin- 
istered. He hopes his own writings may have some effect in 
stimulating men and women to a search for such remedies; he 
once put his literary ambitions into shape something like this: 

“I thought then that it was utterly amazing how nearly 
all of us lose the real actuality of living, in our pursuit of the 






LLOYD GEORGE'S FRIEND WRITES HIS LIFE 


means; how commercial life as an end is an utterly inconse- 
quential thing, yet how we are all enmeshed in it to the ex- 
clusion of all else—I wonder, too, whether when we stare Death 
in the face, most of us won’t wonder at the childish things for 
which we have been fritting away the precious years which 
were meant, I think, for something else. . . . We are en- 
gaged in a mad pursuit of efficiency—to what end? Because 
man must eat and wear garments it does not follow that the 
effort to get food and garments should be his most important 
concern. Yet it appears that the prime stress of life is laid 
altogether on these incidental things, and for the truly strong 
man in gaining in addition power. But gaining power as a 
mere end is as futile as piling up foodstuffs or wool. 

How few of us ever stop to wonder just why we keep on spend- 
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ing our lives in exchange for the mere right to keep on spending 
them. Yet a something of beauty of character still 
persists in us and must be reckoned with by everyone who 
wants to know anything about men and women. How 
much of a yearning there is in the most material of men for a 
satisfaction of spiritual needs. . . . Did I succeed in steep- 
ing the story in this idea and doing so without becoming a 
preacher instead of a story teller with a viewpoint? I do not 
know. I can only claim to have made a sincere attempt... .” 

Here is a personality, forceful, yet wholly modest and 
simple, and with a winning quality that draws the reader’s 
sympathy and liking as it reveals itself in his books—a per- 
sonality of quite a new type among modern writers, and we 
think, likely to leave a lasting impress upon literature. 


Lloyd George's Friend 
Writes His Life 


Lloyd George, by Frank Dilnot 


Frank Dilnot 


tion with the war is Frank Dilnot, author of “Lloyd 

George.” Mr. Dilnot, one of the best-known journalists 
in Britain, is here to interpret to the British public America’s 
feelings and actions in connection with the European conflict. 
He has some special qualifications, as his biography of “Lloyd 
George” shows. A consistent believer not only in the power, 
but in the high-mindedness of the American people, he has in 
his writings on the other side been pressing his confidence in 
their ultimate action, as well as explaining their immediate 
difficulties. Now that he is here his dispatches, which are 
taking the same line, are attracting wide attention. His pres- 
ent mission has been entrusted to him by “The London Daily 
Chronicle,” the leading liberal paper of England. 

Mr. Dilnot’s “Lloyd George,” interesting as it is by reason 
of the author’s personal acquaintance with Lloyd George, is but 
an example of the many-sidedness of a trained writer who has 
been in touch with the most striking personalities of the time, 
who has been editor of a London daily paper, and has written 


by * Lloyd George. By Frank Dilnot. Harper and Brothers. 


A MONG visitors who are in the United States in connec- 


An Appreciation 


By Theodore Brookes 


in the intervals of a strenuous life stories which critics have 
compared to the earlier work of that great master, Thomas 
Hardy. The author of “Lloyd George” has had opportunities 
for knowing English public life and public leaders which are 
available to few. His experiences are not limited to his own 
country. He knows other parts of Europe. In Russia he has 
talked with Miliukoff and other leaders of the present revolu- 
tion. And only a few months ago he made a special visit to 
Scandinavia and was received by the Prime Minister of Norway 
and the Foreign Minister of Sweden, both of whom discussed 
with him in detail the position of their respective countries in 
regard to the war. 

Of people in the public eye Mr. Dilnot has a plentitude 
of personal stories. He once went to see Mr. Bernard Shaw 
and here is his description of the interview: “I went to see 
him because it was announced that Jim Corbett, a prize-fighter, 
was to take the principal part in one of his plays which was 
to be performed in America. The incongruity of a prize-fighter 
having a principal part, or one of the principal parts, in a 
Shaw play was piquant, and I felt sure that the author would 
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have some interesting comment to make on the enterprise of 
the Americans in casting Jim Corbett for the part. Mr. Shaw 
was surprised at my surprise. ‘Why not?’ said he. ‘I think 
it is a most appropriate choice. You see, Mr. Corbett, who 
has been champion heavy-weight, is the head of his profession, 
as I am the head of mine. What happier combination could 
there be?’” 

Mr. Dilnot was present at a dinner in the Mansion House, 
London, when Mark Twain made his last public joke in England. 
It is worth repeating. The American author arrived on the 
other side just at the time there had been a sensational robbery 
from the fashionable Ascot race course—the celebrated “Ascot 
Gold Cup” having been abstracted. Mark Twain rose from 
beside the Lord Mayor in the Mansion House and, paying a 
tribute to the enterprise of British newspapers, said that a day 
after he reached Liverpool he saw this on one of the placards: 


“*Arrival of Mark Twain 
Theft of the Ascot Gold Cup.’ ” 


““T can assure you,’ said Mark Twain, ‘that I did not have 
that Ascot Gold Cup.’” 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle once talked to Mr. Dilnot about 
“Sherlock Holmes” just when that celebrated detective was 
making a reappearance in a new story. “Are you going to 
continue resuscitating him?” he asked Sir Arthur. “No,” was 
the reply, “this is really his last appearance. He now goes 
into retirement. You know a man can’t continue with such 
mental strains indefinitely. How can it be done? It can’t. 
What is Sherlock going to do? He’s going into the country 
to run a bee farm.” . Mr. Gillette, the American actor-manager, 
produced a play from one of the Sherlock Holmes stories and 
it was a matter of difficulty to him that Sherlock had kept 
himself from all sentimental relationship with women. A love 
story was essential to the stage, “Gillette, who was in America, 
cabled to me,” said Sir Arthur, “asking if he might marry 
Sherlock. I wited back, ‘marry him or bury him, just as you 
please.’” A sidelight on how popular plays are produced. 

Frank Froest, Scotland Yard’s most famous detective chief, 
was a friend of Mr. Dilnot’s. “Froest, apart from debonair 
manners and mental qualities, was the possessor of enormous 


physical strength, and sometimes he wanted it. When quite a 
young officer he was sent over to Queenstown in Ireland to 
arrest a desperado who, guilty of several murders in a Western 
State, was fleeing to Europe in a cattle-boat. Froest spotted 
him on deck. The man put up a big fight and it was touch 
and go with the detective for, as they rolled over together on 
the deck, the murderer put a knife through Froest’s clothes 
more than once, fortunately without hurting him. The de- 
tective got his knee on the man’s throat eventually and man- 
aged to handcuff him. Froest still keeps the knife. It bears 
several notches on the handle—men the owner had killed. All 
this, however, is but preliminary to the climax of the story 
which is to be found in the arrival of the sheriff’s officer from 
the West State to take back the prisoner. Frank Froest was 
sent up from the Yard to meet him at Euston in order to 
conduct him to the detective headquarters. Since that time the 
famous detective has traveled all over the world, and he has 
told me that never in the course of his travelings has he ever 
—north, south, east or west—seen a person in any way closely 
resembling the typical example of an American to be found in 
our comic journals. The only time he ever saw a person who 
resembled these drawings was on this occasion when he went 
to Euston to meet the sheriff’s officer. There was no mistaking 
him—slouch hat, goatee beard, top boots—all were en regle. 
Froest stepped up to him at once with a cheery word of wel- 
come. The sheriff frowned on him—gave him a sour look of 
suspicion. ‘You’re from Colorado?’ said Froest. Like light- 
ning the hand of the American went round to his hip pocket. 
‘You don’t try those tricks on me, stranger,’ said he. His 
face displayed his purpose, for he had mistaken the detective 
for some British ‘sharp’ who was trying to impose upon him 
as a newly-arrived stranger. Frank Froest says he has been 
through a good deal, but this was the only time in his life 
that a revolver has been drawn upon him in a London station. 
He did not press his acquaintance with the sheriff’s man, but 
left him to make his way to Scotland Yard as best he might.” 

Frank Dilnot expects to stay in America some time and 
to do a good deal of literary work here. His book, “Lloyd 
George—the Man and His Story,” will give the American pub- 
lic a taste of his quality. 





Mother 


By W. Dayton Wegefarth 


HE world is a finer, better place, 
\ oe the love that shines in your kindly face, 
For the smile that is constant, ever there, 
For your cheer that banishes dark despair, 


For all that you are, for all you do— 
Ah, the world is better for knowing you, 


My Mother. 
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ack London's California 


By Oscar Lewis 
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Jack London 


of Alaska; later his writings ranged to widely separated 

parts of the world, to the South Seas, to the London slums, 
to the ports of Japan and South America. But it was to Cali- 
fornia, and more particularly to that part of the State where 
he lived nearly all his life, that his pen returned most fre- 
quently. A writer famed for the peculiarly vivid quality of 
his imagination, he yet habitually chose his subjects from the 
familiar material closest at hand. San Francisco Bay, its 
arms and tributaries, and the country adjacent, Jack London 
knew better than any other place, and in his fiction he returned 
to it again and again. Of his forty published books, nearly one- 
half of them are located either wholly or in part within this 
district. 

From the southern boundary of Alameda County his little 
literary kingdom extends north to Sonoma Valley, “The Valley 


J ACK LONDON earned his first fame through his stories 





University of California 
Which figures in “ The Scarlet Plague.” “ The Star Rover.” 
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of the Moon,” and within this sixty-mile stretch of territory 
centering about San Francisco Bay, the scenes of nearly all 
his California novels are laid. 

To readers of Jack London’s books the Bay itself is par- 
ticularly rich in literary associations. There is scarcely a 
portion of it that does not figure in some of his tales. It is 
while crossing from Sausalito to San Francisco on the foggy 
Monday morning described in the opening chapter of “The 
Sea Wolf” that the ferryboat “Martinez” collides with another 
vessel off Alcatraz Island and Humphrey Van Weyden, essay- 
ist and authority on Poe, finds himself dragged from the tide 
race surging out the Gate, and aboard Wolf Larsen’s outward 
bound schooner, “The Ghost.” The “Tales of the Fish Patrol” 


range the entire length of the bay, from the oyster beds near 
the mud flats below Alameda to the Carquine Straits and the 
salmon fishing grounds at the head of Suisun Bay, near the 
mouths of the Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers. It was 
on a ferry plying between San Francisco and Oakland that 
Arthur Morse was rescued from the hoodlum gang by the 
uncouth young sailor, Martin Eden. 

In the autobiographical “John Barleycorn,” the author 
recounts adventures of his own youth upon the bay; how he 
bought the “Razzle Dazzle” from French Frank, king of the 
oyster pirates, and joined that band in their early morning 
raids on the oyster beds; how on one occasion his was “the 
only craft back at daylight to the anchorage off Asparagus 
Island,” and finally how he lost his mainsail in an expedition 
against the nets of the Chinese shrimp fishermen off San 
Pedro, with the consequent termination of the enterprise and 
of his career as an oyster pirate. 

The district fronting upon the east shores of the bay 
appears very frequently upon his pages. In Oakland, seven 
miles across the bay from San Francisco, the author lived some 
fifteen of the most formative years of his life, and this city 
figures more fre- 
quently than any 
other in his stories. 
Even after Jack 
London moved to his 
ranch at Glen Ellen 
he returned to Oak- 
land again and again 
in his fiction. 

Here practically 
the whole of “Mar- 
tin Eden” is laid. 
The latter portion of 
“Burning Daylight,” 
the first half of “The 
Valley of the Moon,” 
much of “John 
Barleycorn,” and 
many of his short 
stories are located in 
Oakland. There are 
scores of spots in 
this district that are 
familiar to all read- 
ers of London’s 
books. 

Shellmound 





Metropole Hotel 
Where Martin Eden lived 
NOTE: The three photographs by the Gaumont Company were taken by the moving-picture camera a few days before Jack London's death. 
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The Oakland Estuary, Webster Street Bridge 


This bridge appears in “ Tales of the Fish Patrol.” “ Burning Daylight™ 
and “John Barleycorn” 


Park, the old picnic grounds situated in Emeryville, just north 
of Oakland, figures in half a dozen of his tales. The park 
derives its name from a conical shaped hill at one corner of the 
grounds, composed largely of fossilized sea shells. The grounds 
are six or seven acres in extent and occupy a wooded strip of 
land fronting on the bay. Each Sunday throughout the sum- 
mer months it is the scene of the traditional picnic of some 
one of the San Francisco labor unions. It is here one Sunday 
afternoon at the Bricklayers’ Picnic that Saxon Brown, in “The 
Valley of the Moon,” is intro- 
duced to big Billy Roberts, here 
the two dance in the pavilion, 
have dinner at one of the scat- 
tering tables in the “open air, 
tree-walled dining-room” and 
follow the band across to the 
circular track and athletic field 
and look on at the games, and 
at the free-for-all fight that fol- 
lows. 

Here also, Martin Eden 
comes back one Sunday after he 
has achieved success, and seeks 
to revive his flagging interest in 
life through a return to familiar 
scenes. Here for a few hours he 
enjoys himself, “experiencing a 
recrudescence of all the old sen- 
sations,” only to discover presently, and to his disappointment, 
that the gulf between himself and these friends created by the 
books he has read, is too great to be recrossed. 

A little more than a mile south, in West Oakland, “on 
Pine Street between Fifth and Fourth, and in the immediate 
proximity of the great Southern Pacific Railroad yards,” is 
the cottage where Billy and Saxon lived during the trouble- 
some and uneasy months before starting on their search for 
their “Valley of the Moon.” It was from the door of the cot- 
tage that Saxon witnessed the battle on Pine Street between the 
strike-breakers and the striking workmen from the adjacent 
railroad shops, and it was here that Billy returned one night 
bruised and disfigured after his disastrous prize-fight with 
the “Chicago Terror” at the West Oakland Club, two blocks 
north, at the corner of Pine and West Eighth Streets. 

The Estuary, a long, narrow arm of the bay, flanked with 
the docks and shipyards of Oakland’s water front, figures 
prominently in the autobiographical “John Barleycorn,” in 
“Tales of the Fish Patrol,” in “Martin Eden” and in other 
stories. Near the foot of Broadway is the city wharf where 
the fleet of the oyster pirates, “trim, natty boats, made for 
speed and bad weather,” gathered on the mornings following 
the raids, while their owners sorted the oysters in piles upon 
the decks and sold them to the Oakland fish peddlers. 

A hundred yards distant, at the corner of Broadway and 
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Water Street, is the old Overland House, congregating place 
of the sailors and ’longshoremen of the day, and at that time 
political headquarters of the “Fighting Sixth” precinct. Here 
the author of “John Barleycorn” and his friend Nelson were 
sitting on the night that the Hancock Fire Brigade was re- 
cruited to its full strength, everyone present being supplied 
with helmets, red shirts and torches, and sent in a special train 
to San Leandro, where they marched and cheered for the 
Democrats, or Republicans, the author had forgotten which. 

Besides the estuary, two blocks south, and just at the 
northern end of the Webster Street bridge, stands Johnny 
Heinold’s “Last Chance” with which many of the early pages 
of “John Barleycorn” deal. The little waterfront saloon, hardly 
more than fifteen feet square, is practically unchanged since 
the time, in the early nineties, when it numbered French 
Frank, The Spider, “Young Scratch” Nelson—to distinguish 
him from his father, “Old Scratch”—and others of that dare- 
devil waterfront clan among its frequenters. Here the deal 
with French Frank for the ownership of the “Razzle Dazzle,” 
related in “John Barleycorn,” was consummated; here the 
transaction was cemented after the fashion of the time and the 
place, and from here the new owner rowed across to his vessel, 
“lying at anchor on the Alameda side of the estuary, near the 
Webster Street bridge.” 

Yet other incidents recorded in “John Barleycorn” occur 
on the estuary. Half a mile beyond the Webster Street bridge 
is the anchoring ground of the old whaling fleet, and it was 
here, “near where the whalers 
lay,” that the  sloop-yacht 
“Idler,” rumored to be on the 
verge of departing on some ne- 
farious expedition to the South 
Seas, rode at anchor, and aboard 
her the Harpooner played host 
to the young owner of the 
“Razzle Dazzle” and to his 
friend Scotty, fascinating both 
with glowing and unsubstantial 
tales of adventure at sea. 

On the corner of Sev- 
enth and Broadway is the Barn- 
um Restaurant, mentioned in 
“Martin Eden,” in “The Valley 
of the Moon” and in at least one 
of his short stories. It was here 
that Billy Roberts and Saxon, 
with her friend Mary, and Bert Wanhope as guests, ate their 
wedding supper, and afterwards walked a block up Broadway 
and boarded a West Eighth Street car which took them to the 
Pine Street cottage, “a little over two blocks from the terminus 
of the line.” Further uptown, at Fourteenth and Washington 
Streets, stood the old Oakland Free Library, where Martin 
Eden on his memorable first visit wandered aimlessly about the 
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alcoves, bewildered at the accumulated stores of knowledge 
upon the book-laden shelves. And it was here that the sympa- 
thetic attendant settled for him that burning question, “When 
a girl asks you to call on her, how soon can you go?” 

Around the corner in the old Metropole Hotel, Martin 
Eden lived after the arrival of his belated recognition and 
prosperity. Here he received the reporters, the special writers, 
the photographers, and other incidentals to sudden fame. It 
was to the Metropole that he brought his friend Dawson, the ex- 
laundryman, after having chanced upon him in the street, and 
presented that delighted gentleman with a steam laundry in 
East Oakland. Here Ruth Morse paid her last visit to him 
and pled abjectly for a reconciliation; and here finally he ar- 
ranged to take passage on the liner Mariposa, and on her 
sailed from San Francisco, bound for the South Seas. 

Two miles or more out Telegraph Avenue, in the thinly 
settled district between Oakland and Berkeley, was Higgin- 
botham’s Cash Store, owned by the redoubtable Bernard Hig- 
ginbotham, Martin Eden’s brother-in-law. This same avenue 
continues northward into Berkeley, and ends at the campus of 
the University of California. The University figures in several 
of Jack London’s books, and of his own course there the author 
writes in “John Barleycorn”: “I completed the first half of 
my freshman year and in January of 1897 I took up my course 
for the second half. But the pressure from lack of money, 
plus the conviction that the University was not giving me all I 
wanted in the time I could spare for it, forced me to leave.” 

In “The Scarlet Plague,” an imaginative tale of a great 
pestilence that swept the world in the year 2012, the scene 
for the most part is laid upon the University campus. Here 
four hundred persons, members of the faculty and their fami- 
lies, barricaded themselves in the Chemistry Building in a vain 
attempt to isolate themselves against the ravages of the plague. 
Darrell Standing, in “The Star Rover,” was Professor of 
Agronomics in the College of Agriculture, and it was through 
the murder of another professor in one of the laboratories of 
the Mining Building that he was committed to serve his term 
of life imprisonment in the State penitentiary at San Quentin. 

Forming the eastern boundary of Oakland and Berkeley, 
and parallel with the bay, extends the line of the Berkeley 
and Piedmont hills. Martin Eden and Ruth Morse made 
Sunday excursions to the Berkeley hills, choosing a spot under 
a clump of oak trees near their summit from which they could 
look down upon the glassy floor of the bay. Here too on Sun- 
days “Burning Daylight” and Dede Mason rode their horses 
“through the Piedmont hills and over the many-gated back- 
road to Berkeley.” 

San Francisco itself figures less frequently on Jack Lon- 
don’s pages than the cities across the bay. One of his short 
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stories, “South of the Slot,” deals with the old San Francisco 
of the days before electric cars, and when the sounds of the 
street-car cables rattling in their slots could be heard along 
Market Street. The first chapters of “The Scarlet Plague” are 
laid on the ocean beach, below the Cliff House, but the time is 
the middle of the twenty-first century and instead of throngs 
of bathers, the beach is occupied only by a few half-savage 
survivors of the plague; living miserably and in fear for their 
lives from the wild animals that infest the ruin-covered hills 
behind them. The “Golden Gate Arena,” probably the old box- 
ing pavilion on Eighth Street, was the scene of the prize-fight 
between Tom Cannan and young Glendon, “The Abysmal 
Brute.” To a shed in the rear of a waterfront saloon, Buck, 
the dog hero in “The Call of the Wild,” was brought from his 
home in the Santa Clara Valley, and the next morning was 
shipped to Seattle, and thence to Alaska. 

Portions of “Martin Eden” are laid in San Francisco. One 
chapter deals with Martin’s adventures while attempting to 
collect payment for manuscripts of his, used by two impe- 
cunious local magazines, both easily recognized beneath thinly- 
disguised names. On another occasion he accompanies the poet 
Brissenden out Mission Street from the Ferry to visit what the 
latter calls the “real dirt,” an indolent and good-natured group 
of intellectual radicals who expound the philosophies of Kant 
and Spencer and Haeckel in a room above a saloon and grocery 
store “in the heart of the working-class ghetto, south of Market 
Street.” 

Between extended periods of travel, Jack London lived 
the last ten years or more of his life at his ranch, “a cluster 
of wooded knolls, perched on the rolling slopes of Sonoma 
Mountain,” a mile and a half from the little village of Glenn 
Ellen. It is near the southern end of Sonoma Valley and forty 
miles north of San Francisco. Here a number of his short 
stories and several of his later novels are laid. 

It was Sonoma Valley that Saxon and Billy recognized as 
their hoped-for “Valley of the Moon,” when they stopped their 
team that evening on the ridge of the line of hills to the 
northwest and gazed at the panorama spread out before them. 
From this point, “ahead and to the right, across sheer ridges 
of mountains, separated by deep green canyons and broadening 
lower down into rolling orchards and vineyards, they caught 
their first sight of Sonoma Valley and of the wild mountains 
that rimmed its eastern sides.” Here likewise yet two others of 
Jack London’s characters, Dede Mason and “Burning Day- 
light,” found happiness; and here finally, in the shadow of the 
mountains, their creator himself rests, on a little knoll, “over- 
looking the descending slopes of woods and the great curving 
sweep of Sonoma Valley.” . 
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Samuel Butler the Third 
A Theological Rebel 


By Moreby Acklom 
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erence “Samuel Butler,” three Samuel Butlers are men- 

tioned. A considerable article is concerned with the author 
of “Hudibras;” a medium-sized paragraph is allotted to the 
great headmatser of Shrewsbury School, afterwards Bishop of 
Lichfield, and a single line records the fact that a third Samuel 
Butler wrote a biography of the second. 

Now, after a few years, time has so revised the values of 
the three Samuel Butlers to the modern world, that such a 
comparative allotment of encyclopaedia space appears almost 
ludicrous. “Hudibras” remains a classic, but steadily drifts 
towards its permanent anchorage in literature’s museum of an- 
tiquities; the schoolmaster’s name is slowly but surely being 
covered with dust; wuile that of the third Samuel Butler is 
beginning to assail the consciousness of the English-speaking 
communities from several different directions at once. 

In fiction this third Samuel Butler stands out as the author 
of “The Way of All Flesh,” one of the most remarkable novels 
of the language; in general literature “Erewhon” and “Erewhon 
Revisited” show him the greatest English satirist since Swift— 
lacking Swift’s force and savageness indeed, but surpassing 
him in delicacy and in urbanity of humor; in science, though 
he was a confessed amateur, his four books on evolution, “Life 
and Habit,” “Evolution Old and New,” “Unconscious Memory” 
and “Luck or Cunning,” have affected the course of thought so 
fundamentally, that in “Form and Function,” Professor Rus- 
sell’s recent review of the entire course of comparative biology 
from Aristotle to the latest German guesses of the present day, 
Butler is able to claim half a chapter to himself: in criticism, 
his critical edition of “Shakespeare’s Sonnets” is taken seriously 
by Shakespearean authorities, and his “Authoress of the Odys- 
ssey,” presenting brilliantly his theory that the Homeric work 
was written over a hundred years after Homer’s death, in 
Sicily, by a young woman, is one of the most convincing and 
fascinating attacks on an entrenched and sanctified tradition 
our language affords; while in art, the “Alps and Sanctuaries” 
and “Ex Voto” have opened a mine of formerly inaccessible 
Italian religious art to English readers, and there are paintings 
today by him in the National Gallery of British Art, St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and other public places, and his portrait 
hangs in the (British) National Portrait Gallery. 

Even such multifarious activities, however, did not bound 
Butler’s many-faceted mind; and more than all these to him 
were music and theology. 

As to music, he has left it on record that the second great 
event in his life (the first being a visit to Rome at the age 
of eight) was his hearing the music of Handel while still a 
schoolboy of eighteen. 

The solemn grandeur of Handel’s work instantly obsessed 
him, and for the rest of his life he not only preached Handel 
as the greatest of all composers who had ever lived, but at 
the age of forty-eight, began to compose music himself in the 
style of Handel, and later, in collaboration with Henry Festing 
Jones, published three musical works, “Gavottes, Minuets and 
Fugues,” in 1885, “Narcissus,” an oratorio buffo, in 1888, and 
“Ulysses,” another oratorio, published posthumously in 1904. 

It is worthy of remark that it was while he was rereading 
the Odyssey to select passages for the libretto of “Ulysses” that 


ie Chambers’s “Encyclopaedia of Biography,” under the ref- 


the idea of its feminine authorship, and the obvious discrepan- 
cies between the descriptions in the text and the localities 
fitted to them by tradition struck him with the force of a reve- 
lation and sent him hurrying off to Sicily, and later to the 
Troad, to identify a true misen-scené for the poem. 

I have left Butler’s relations with theology to the last, 
because although he only wrote two books ostensibly concerned 
with theology, “The Fair Haven” and “God the Known and 
God the Unknown,” and supposed himself to have done with it 
quite early in his career, in reality it dogged his progress more 
faithfully than his love for Handel or Italy did, and forms the 
substratum of practically all his work, moulding his thought 
and his methods even when he was least conscious of it. 

Moreover, theology was apparently his great failure, as 
music was certainly his lesser one; and a review of Butler’s 
rebellion against every form of orthodox belief and the con- 
sideration of the seasons of his failure where he did fail, and 
in what he succeeded where he did succeed, will possibly prove 
suggestive—the more so that Butler’s theological side is gener- 
ally lost sight of altogether in his growing literary and scien- 
tific fame. 

Butler was a peculiar mixture. His nature was capable 
of impetuous and yet lasting enthusiasms, but his mind was 
materialistic and intensely critical and experimental. Added 
to these contradictory characteristics, a sense of ironical humour 
almost inconveniently developed, absolute honesty and a pro- 
found individualism, made up a personality which was not to 
find final satisfaction in any beaten track of conventions; and, 
very luckily for him and for his work, he never had—though 
often cramped for want of money—to submit to the friction 
and self-suppression which earning a salary would have meant 
for him. 

He came of a clerical and clever stock. His grandfather, 
the schoolmaster-bishop, we have already mentioned. His 
father, Thomas Butler, Canon of Lincoln, took a first class in 
Classics, a second in Mathematics at Cambridge, and was 
known as a learned botanist. 

He himself also took a first class in Classics at Cam- 
bridge, St. John’s being his college, though his interests at the 
University were by no means confined to his books, as appears 
from the recollections which his fellow Johnians had of him, 
and from odds and ends of reminiscence of his college days 
which appear in his own writings. 

It is clear from the obviously autobiographical detail in 
“The Way of All Flesh” that the tyrannous formality and 
arid piety of a mid-Victorian evangelical rectory had already 
given his sensitive and enquiring mind a serious distaste for 
the established Church—a distaste increased and made re- 
sentful by his school experiences at Shrewsbury under Dr. 
Kennedy. 

At Cambridge, we know that the well-meant but antic piety 
of the “Simeonite” undergraduates—the “Pi-men” of a later 
day—aroused not only a scorn, but active opposition in Butler, 
and disgusted him with professional piety of any kind, if his 
antipietistic nature needed any such stimulant; while the 
contrast of the intellectual and social freedom which he found 
there with the repression from which he had hitherto suffered 
from his father and his schoolmasters made the years behind 
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him seem all the blacker. In fact, he himself records (in the 
person of Ernest Pontifex) that Cambridge was the first place 
in which he had ever been happy. After four years of pleasant 
collegiate life, during which like a hungry colt which has 
reached a rich pasture, he browsed hungrily hither and thither 
in life and books, he had to face the fact that in a year or so, 
according to the programme mapped out for him by his family, 
he was to be ordained to a curacy in the Church of England. 

At this period Butler had no real religious doubts. He dis- 
liked the clergy certainly; and, utterly without idealism. him- 
self, he had seen only the formal, didactic and repressive side 
of the English Church. He did not wish to become a clergy- 
man; but he still took the claims of the Church and of conven- 
tional theology for granted. 

Combined pressure from his family and heredity was too 
much for him; and he gave way, going to London to prepare 
for ordination by learning something about practical pastoral 
work. 

He became lay-worker among the poor of the parish of 
St. James’s, Piccadilly, and here encountered the first rock 
which was to turn the course of his destiny. 

Among his duties was that of conducting a Sunday class 
of biblical instruction for boys. Equipped for this as regards 
letter-knowledge young Butler certainly was; for all through 
his writings, by quotation, reference and allusion, he betrays a 
wide and thorough knowledge of the Bible. But as regards 
practical life and the real meanings of things he was utterly 
immature and untaught. 

To this young man, full of Latin and Greek, French and 
Mathematics, and coming from a world where all acknowledged 
the authority and ordinances of the Church, suddenly came the 
surprising discovery that not all the members of his class were 
baptized, and—worse and more astonishing still—that those 
who were baptized shewed absolutely no moral superiority 
over those who were not. 

This appeared to him to demonstrate that a sacrament 
which, as the prayer book claimed, should make its recipient a 
child of God, a member of Christ and an inheritor of the 
Kingdom of Heaven, could have had no practical effect whatever 
in these particular instances. 

Apart from his inherent tendency to think things out for 
himself, his relations with his family and instructors had not 
been such as to make him ready to appeal to them in a difficulty 
of conscience, and he was thrown back on his own totally in- 
adequate resources for an explanation of this seeming break- 
down of the miraculous efficacy which his material and literal- 
istic mind had read into the ceremony of baptism. After a 
conscientious and, as far as his powers went, thorough con- 
sideration of the difficulty, he came to the conclusion that it 
was the practice of infant baptism which was at the root of 
the trouble, and that he could not take Orders in a Church 
which sanctioned it. 

If Butler had remained in England, and come under the 
influence of a broad-minded, understanding man, we should 
probably have had a famous, if much criticized, Church of 
England parson, instead of the novelist, artist and satirist; 
for as I shall presently shew, the bent of his mind remained 
predominantly theological to the end of his life. As a matter 
of fact, however, the opposition from his family which his 
refusal to be ordained brought upon him, as well as his own 
lack of a definite aim in life, other than to attain as large a 
measure of freedom as possible, led him to emigrate next year 
to New Zealand with the idea of sheep-farming there. 

Thus at the end of September, 1859, he made his real and 
permanent break with the old life, for he embarked on the 
Roman Emperor for Port Lyttleton; and the first night on 
board, for the first time in his life, he omitted to say his 
prayers. He himself says of the incident: “I was not then a 
sceptic: I had got as far as disbelief in infant baptism, but no 
further. I felt no compunction of conscience, however, about 
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leaving off my morning and evening prayers—simply I could 
no longer say them.” 

This being so, it is not wonderful that the five years which 
Butler spent ranching on the headwaters of the Rangitata 
River definitely decided the trend of his future thought and 
work. When men go out into the wilderness they intensify 
themselves. Days of solitude and long hours of thought bring 
what is within them to fruition. In Butler’s case, as the need 
of communion with the Unseen had already left him, his view 
of life grew definitely and finally materialistic. 

The two books which formed his principal reading during 
these years were essentially symbolical of the man; they were 
the “New Testament” and “The Origin of Species.” 

The result of his continued study of the former in a spirit 
of acute and ingenious criticism resulted in the writing of a 
pamphlet, “The Evidence for the Resurrection of Jesus Christ 
as contained in the Four Evangelists Critically Examined,” 
which formed the basis of his later work, “The Fair Haven.” 

Thus again we have Butler, at a decisive moment, turning 
in upon himself, instead of reaching outward for assistance. 

“The Origin of Species,” on the other hand, raised in him 
one of these passionate enthusiasms to which he was liable, 
and he embraced evolution as a solution of his difficulties as 
suddenly and fully as he had thrown overboard the Unseen. 

It is true that his constitutional inability to take any one 
else’s views on trust later led him to make independent re- 
searches into the theories of the earlier evolutionists, Lamarck, 
Erasmus Darwin and Buffon, and to assail not only the 
theories but the honesty of Charles Darwin, whom for a while 
he had looked up to as a new prophet. 

His interest in Darwinism led him to write at this time a 
humorous sketch—“Darwin Among the Machines,” which was 
the nucleus of some of the cleverest chapters of “Erewhon.” 

Very much matured in mind and thought by his New 
Zealand experiences, Butler sold out his sheep-run at a con- 
siderable profit and returned to England in 1864, with the idea 
of taking up painting as his profession; and, in 1872 and 1873 
respectively, published “Erewhon” and “The Fair Haven.” 

These two books must be considered together, for they fit 
into each other, and reveal how far their author had travelled 
since the days when he first began to have doubts on infant 
baptism. 

It should be remembered, too, that “The Fair Haven,” 
though published after, was—all but its ironical framework— 
written before “Erewhon,” and goes far to explain the latter. 

“The Fair Haven,” though in form a defence of the ac- 
curacy of the Gospel accounts of the Resurrection and Ascen- 
sion, is in reality a searching and ingenious attack upon the 
veracity of the Evangelists. 

In “Erewhon,” under the figure of describing a curious 
and secluded community stumbled on by a certain Higgs in 
the Alps of New Zealand, Butler satirizes most happily the 
inconsistencies, the fads, the conventional shams of mid-Vic- 
torian English life and habit, many of which are so powerful 
among us even today. 

It is a great temptation to linger over the irresistible 
topsy-turvy humour and the solemn flippancies by which he 
makes us laugh—or at any rate grin—at the folly of the things 
which we all continually take for granted as he describes the 
various developments which have taken place amongst the 
Erewhonians in the centuries since they broke off communica- 
tion with the rest of the human race; but I must content 
myself with advising those who are satisfied with the wisdom of 
our methods of dealing with crime, with children, or with 
education—to name the first matters which come to mind—to 
read “Erewhon” carefully some half-dozen times, at intervals 
of (say) a couple of months. The importance of the book to 
our present enquiry, however, is that it reveals how thoroughly 
saturated Butler’s mind was in the questions of religious ob- 
servance and theological dogma. Of course everyone who has 
read “Erewhon” with any intelligence realizes that in the 
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chapter on “The Musical Banks,” those beautiful and ancient 
stone buildings to which all respectable Erewhonians go on 
certain days of the week to purchase some peculiar imitation 
coins to carry about with them—not because they would buy 
anything, but because it was considered the thing to do—Butler 
is hitting at the Established Church in England, and the spirit 
that makes church-going merely a mark of social respecta- 
bility. But, as a matter of fact, there is hardly a subject 
touched on in the book which does not refer back in some way 
to either religious dogma or religious practice. 

Yet Butler supposed himself to have given up all belief in 
Christianity by 1863, and during the following years he had 
flung himself into art as a profession and was making des- 
perate efforts to earn his living by painting. Yet, as he him- 
self says, he did not write these books (nearly ten years later) 
because he wanted to, but because they came and bothered him 
and insisted on being written. This shews that subconsciously 
he was still very much concerned with Christianity; for a man 
can scarcely have a running sore on his leg after his leg has 
been amputated. “The Fair Haven” and “Erewhon” thus 
take on somewhat the air of a formal “Apologia” made to ap- 
pease the accusing spirit of his own subconsciousness. 

He does seem to have satisfied himself for the time by 
writing them; for he was able to cast about and find a sub- 
stitute for the God of the Christian revelation in the God of 
evolution. 

His interest in Darwin and, as he called it later, “Charles- 
Darwinism” (as opposed to “Erasmus-Darwinism”) dated, as 
I have already mentioned, from the days of the publication of 
“The Origin of Species,” and as he grew more enthusiastic over 
it the Darwinian theory of evolution obviously seemed to him a 
justification for his way of treating his possible religious dif- 
ficulties. 

After he had eased his mind with “Erewhon” and “The 
Fair Haven’ he turned seriously to evolution for a solution of 
his persistent theological instinct; and very soon his eye, so 
critical of others’ mistakes, discovered the weak spot in Charles 
Darwin’s theory—the supposed absence of purpose in variation. 

His own thinking and reading on the subject soon brought 
him to a realization, not only of the theological aspect of evo- 
lution, but also of the identity of the organism with its 
progenitors. 

He quarrelled with Darwin, not only on the score of his 
supposedly erroneous science, but on the question of common 
honesty; for Butler claimed that Darwin was not, and knew 
that he was not, the author of the idea of natural selection, 
and, moreover, that he had allowed or contrived the falsifica- 
tion of a translation from the German for the purpose of 
injuring Butler’s scientific reputation. 

Butler’s three principal books on Evolution—“Life and 
Habit,” “Evolution Old and New” and “Unconscious Memory” 
appeared between 1877 and 1880; and as if to emphasize the 
theological nature of his interest in the subject, in 1879 a series 
of articles by him appeared in “The Examiner,” which, some 
years after his death, were published as a separate volume 
under the title “God the Known and God the Unknown.” 

After his tilt with Darwin, for the next twenty years his 
life was devoted to a variety of interests in music, art and 
general literature; yet through them all the theological bias 
can be traced. In music, his worship of Handel, to the ex- 
clusion of practically all other composers, is sufficient evidence 
of his tendencies. In art, his best and only useful work was 
in connection with the religious paintings in certain obscure 
Italian churches; and, even when upholding his famous theory 
that the Odyssey was the work of a woman, he compares the 
theology of the two works, and shows the entire difference of 
treatment which the gods receive in them. 

Then, as his life drew to a close, the wheel turned full 
circle—as it so often does—and he came again to his earliest 
loves, Christian theology and evolution. 
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In 1887 he had given evidence that the latter was still in 
his mind, by the publication of “Luck or Cunning as the Main 
Means of Organic Modification;” and in 1901, the year before 
he died, appeared “Erewhon Revisited,” a book which is a 
better story, but by no means of the same value as “Erewhon.” 

In “Erewhon Revisited” he sets out to combine his two 
interests, Christian theology and evolution, by tracing the 
genesis and rise and evolution of a supposed miracle. 

“Erewhon” had ended by the narrator escaping from the 
country in a balloon, which he had secretly manufactured. 
On his return twenty years later in “Erewhon Revisited,” he 
finds that his flight through the clouds being thought miracu- 
lous, a theory that he was the child of the Sun God has sprung 
up, and a whole theology has been built up upon the slender 
reminiscences of what he had said and done while he was 
among the Erewhonians. 

The satire in “Erewhon Revisited” is just as keen, but it 
is not so kindly. There is a bitter edge to it. Butler had not 
been accorded the recognition which was his due, and he felt it. 

Butler was one of the most profoundly self-centred men 
of whom we have any record. The turning in instead of out 
which his boyhood troubles caused led him to make “Enquire 
Within Upon Everything” his main principle through life. 

Throughout his “Note Books” as well as in all his published 
works we can see this persistent referring of everything to his 
own knowledge, his own feelings, his own wants. 

Mentally he was one of the most acute, versatile and pene- 
trating minds of his day, with an extraordinarily clear eye 
for folly, for pretence and for error (in others). He was 
utterly fearless and honest. What he believed, that he said 
and wrote. What he disbelieved, that he denied, whatever 
weight of authority lay against him. 

He went far astray, certainly, partly through a false 
education, partly through mental pride, but he was by instinct 
a theologian just as Voltaire was by instinct a sceptic, and 
he never really got away from Christianity to the day of 
his death. Not only is his life a sermon on the wrong way 
to seek for truth, but the Church has much to learn from 
him. We are all trying to carry down with us along into the 
future material that has been useful in the past, which is per- 
haps even now picturesque or sentimentally pleasing, but which 
is becoming more and more of a hindrance and an anachronism 
as we go; and Butler’s irony forms a valuable touchstone of 
true values. 

He is a profoundly stimulating writer. No Christian of 
any stripe can read “Erewhon,” for instance, understandingly 
without becoming angry, but the book stirs up the imagination 
and the critical faculty. It strikes through and through the 
comfortable laissez faire habit and the mental laziness which 
strives to base all claims on the authority of the past. 

It calls on us to look our beliefs and our religious thoughts 
over, put them in order, and be ready to give a reason for the 
faith that is in us. 

As Professor William Lyon Phelps, in his introduction to 
the American edition of Butler’s novel, “The Way of All 
Flesh,” says, “Although I firmly believe this is a diabolical 
novel, I think it will prove to be of service to Christianity. I 
know it has done me good”—so, substituting for “diabolical,” 
“anti-evangelical Anglican,” which is apparently what Professor 
Phelps intends, I believe that for anyone past the flush of 
youth, who is tending to settle down into a mental, moral or 
spiritual rut, Butler’s works are a priceless tonic. 

We can say of him, mistaken as he was, what he himself 
wrote of the suppositious “John Pickard Owen” in “The Fair 
Haven”: 

“Every fact was to him a part of nature, a thing sacred 
with Divine teaching of some sort, as being the expression of 
Divine will. It was through facts that he saw God.” 

Only, in the case of himself, Butler expected to be allowed 
to decide by his own ipse dixi what was fact and what was not. 









casions when it really fits are rare indeed. Sometimes 

the word fits a book, but not often. Yet it is entirely 
proper to call exquisite the last book of Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett, “The White People” (Harpers, $1.20, net). A reviewer 
who is exceedingly careful of his statements, said after reading 
Mrs. Burnett’s message: “Once in a while, from a kiln used 
for burning the finest china, there comes a vase, a cup, a bowl, 
so far beyond all its predecessors in fineness as to set a new 
pattern for many years. Just such a bit of work is ‘The White 
People.’ Its quality is fine beyond expression, its colors are 
subdued, harmonious and satisfying. Its message is one to 
set beside one and to dream‘ over in the twilight and in the 
dark, in hours of doubt and days of sorrowing.” 

Hours of doubt and days of sorrowing come to all of us, 
and that is the reason this is a message for all people. Not 
all will understand it. Some will take it too literally. But for 
those who go back of the incidents and dwell on the thoughts 
suggested, it will bring abiding peace. 

What is it that causes greatest dread to most people? 
What is their chief terror? What is their most unreasoning 
yet most persistent fear? Has it to do with life, or with what 
comes after the close of life as we know it? 

Because “The White People” discusses this subject in a 
new and fascinating way it will have a wide appeal. Many 
readers will agree that the book is convincing as well as fas- 
cinating, not because of careful arguments, but for a reason 
whose best explanation is that no explanation can be given! 
The book is read; the reader thinks and thinks again and 
long. Then he is glad. 

The story is told by a Scotch girl who lived much with 
books and with her thoughts. She had the reputation of 
being one who saw. Some thought her peculiar because she 
saw things that were hidden from the eyes of others. But she 
was not peculiar. She lived close to nature, and she knew 
that “Nature’s a grand, rich, endless scroll with writings that 
seem new on it. They’re not new. They were always written 
there. But they were not unrolled. Never a law broken, never 
a new law, only laws read with stronger eyes.” One of the 
characters in the book asks, “How do we know that there does 
not lie in each of us a wholly natural but, so far, dormant 
power of sight—a power to see what has been called the Unseen 
through all the Ages whose sightlessness has called them Dark? 
Who knows when the shadows around us may begin to clear? 
Oh, we are a dull lot—we human beings—with a queer, ob- 
stinate conceit of ourselves.” 

To the Scotch girl the knowledge she had gained was 
simple and commonplace. She was surprised that all did not 
share it; she longed to pass it on. “I have heard other people 
say things,” she said, “which made me feel that if they knew 
what I know it would seem to them as though some awesome, 
heavy load they had always dragged about with them had fallen 
from their shoulders. To most people everything is so uncer- 
tain that if they could only see or hear and know something 
clear they would drop upon their knees and give thanks.” 

There are people who talk with bated breath of what they 
call the Fear—“that mysterious horror most people feel at 
the thought of passing out of the world they know into the 
one they don’t know at all.” They have the dread for them- 
selves, and they have it for those whom they love. Separation 
must come, and they fight against it. For separation, to them, 
means only loneliness that knows no relief. 


Fy csicns is a word to be very carefully used; the oc- 
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“If one had heard or seen one little thing, if one’s mortal 
being could catch one glimpse of light in the dark, The Fear 
would be gone forever,” one who feared said. “If one only had 
some shadow of a proof that the mystery is only that we can- 
not see, that we cannot hear, though they are really quite near 
us, with us—the ones who seem to have gone away and whom 
we feel we cannot live without. If once we could be sure! 
There would be no Fear—there would be none!” 

But why can’t we be sure? We have been told that 
death has been conquered. “Oh grave, where is thy victory?” 
was the joyful cry of one who heard the message of the con- 
quering Christ. Then why do so many act “as if death filled 
all the world—as if, when it happens, there is no life any- 
where?” Why do so many of those from whose side loved ones 
have been called away become so absorbed in their anguish that 
they have no desire to think of those who are left behind? 

Mrs. Burnett’s heroine would not, could not believe in 
death, at least as a sorrowful, impassable barrier that separates 
us from those we love and ushers them into fearful blackness 
and darkness. When she knew that one to whom she had 
given her love was apt to die at any time she was not plunged 
into the darkest woe; she did not sob herself almost to death. 
“Why did I not?” she asked. “I do not know—except that I 
felt that no darkness could come between us because no dark- 
ness could touch him. He could never be anything but alive— 
alive. If I could not see him it would only be because my eyes 
were not strong enough.” 

She had known what is called Death. But to her it 
seemed a joyful thing. She had been told of her mother’s 
going, when she was yet a babe. There was peace in the 
mother’s face, she was told; there was joy. And always the 
daughter thought of peace and joy and her mother together— 
they could not be separated. In her lonely hours on the moor 
she seemed to see the men of ages gone by who had died in a 
righteous fight for their homes. But always she saw them 
with glad joy on their faces. Early one morning she saw on 
the moor a piper who was known for his dour ways. But he 
was “stepping proudly through the heather with his step like 
a stag on the hills. His head was held high, and his face had 
a sort of delight in it as if he were enjoying himself and the 
morning and the music in a new way.” He looked at her with 
a glad, triumphant smile. An hour later she learned that the 
piper had died in the night. But she had seen the dour man 
glad. Is it any wonder she always thought of him as glad? 
Later her lover died, and as she thought of him she seemed to 
see him. “And he stood—and smiled.” 

Imaginary, do we say? Why do we say so? To her these 
things were more real than anything she had ever felt. Those 
people whom she had “loved long since and lost awhile” were 
not far away; they were near her. They were not sad; they 
were happy. And she was happy, for there was no Fear in 
her life. Death had no terrors for her, for death was only the 
gateway to joy. 

From this account, does “The White People” seem like a 
strange book? The author asks the question. “To some it 
will mean something; to some it will mean nothing,” she says. 
“To those it has a meaning, for it will open wide windows into 
the light and lift heavy loads. That would be quite enough, 
even if the rest thought it only the weird fancy of a girl who 
had lived alone and given rein to her silliest imaginings.” 


The English Novel in the Nine- 


teenth Century 


F the three famous women novel- 
O ists of the nineteenth century— 

Jane Austen, Charlotte Bronté 
and George Eliot—George Eliot was in 
every way the greatest. 

Mary Anne Evans or, as she generally 
wrote it, Marian Evans, was born No- 
vember 22, 1819, at Arbury Farm, in the 
parish of Chilvers Coton, near Nunea- 
ton, Warwickshire, where her father, 
Robert Evans, a man of great intelligence 
and force of character, was land agent 
to Mr. Francis Newdigate, of Arbury 
Park. Marian was sent to a good school 
at Coventry, but had to return home 
when sixteen on account of her mother’s 
ill health, and the following year, after 
her mother’s death, she assumed charge 
of her father’s house. Her domestic du- 
ties, however, left her much time for 
study, German, Italian and music being 
her favorite subjects. She also read wide- 
ly and wisely the best kind of books, and 
laid the foundation of her future literary 
success. At this period Marian Evans 
manifested a strong religious sentiment 
developed on Evangelical lines. 

When she was just twenty-one a great 
change took place. Her father retired 
from business and took her to live with 
him at Coventry. There she made new 
friends of a very different type. Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Bray and Mrs. and Mrs. 
Charles Hennell (two families related by 
marriage) were sceptics of the aggres- 
sive school, and Marian Evans soon came 
under their influence. It was not long 
before she accepted their views, gave up 
her religion, and became and remained to 
the end of her life a confirmed rational- 
ist. While rejecting all creeds, she re- 
tained, or perhaps better, she regained 
her sympathy for religion and religious 
persons, and in her novels not only treats 
the subject with respect, but in her hero- 
ine, Dinah Morris, in “Adam Bede,” she 
represents a Methodist preacher with 
great skill and appreciation, as a most 
sincere and beautiful soul. Under the 
guidance of her new friends, she devoted 
herself to the study of philosophy and to 
the criticism of religion, translating 
Strauss’s “Life of Jesus.” 

After her father’s death, in 1849, she 
joined the Brays in a visit to the conti- 
nent, settling down for awhile at Geneva. 
The next year she returned to England, 
and in 1851 accepted the position of assis- 


George Eliot 
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tant editor of the “Westminster Review,” 
her wide knowledge of English and for- 
eign literature and her great industry 
and power of work being admirable quali- 
fications for the post. This new work 
brought her into contact with the most 
distinguished writers of the day, among 
them Froude, Francis Newman, Miss 
Martineau, W. R. Greg, Herbert Spencer 
and George Henry Lewes. Mr. Lewes 
was soon to exercise a dominating influ- 
ence in her life, and to direct her literary 
gifts to the department of fiction, in 
which she achieved such unrivalled fame. 

Lewes was one of the most brilliant 
literary celebrities of the time, an admir- 
able talker with an inexhaustible fund of 
anecdotes which he told with infinite zest, 
and always ready at repartee. At this 
time he was editor of the “Leader,” a 
weekly paper of the same tendency as the 
“Westminster.”” He was separated from 
his wife, and Marian Evans, who quickly 
fell under his fascination, held that the 
circumstances justified her in forming an 
irregular union with Lewes, which she 
regarded as equivalent to a marriage. 
This cost her the loss of many friends, 
but she persisted in her course, and al- 
tered her mode of life to suit the situa- 
tion. 

Lewes soon became convinced that she 
possessed not only talent, but genius, and 
at the age of thirty-six he encouraged 
her to attempt fiction. Her first work 
was “Scenes of Clerical Life,” which ap- 
peared in “Blackwood’s Magazine” in 
1857. They were successful, and met 
with appreciation from well-known au- 
thors, especially from Dickens; and in 
1858 she brought out her first novel, 
“Adam Bede.” The book was suggested 
by an anecdote she had heard from her 
aunt, a Methodist preacher, of a girl 
who was hanged for child-murder, with 
whom the aunt passed the night in 
prayer, inducing her to make a confes- 
sion, and afterwards accompanying her 
to the place of execution. Adam is drawn, 
of course with modifications, from the 
model of her father, Robert Evans, but 
the character which really makes the 
book is the inimitable Mrs. Poyser, whose 
shrewd humor and quaint but telling 
proverbs relieved the tragedy of Hetty 
Sorrel. “Adam Bede” placed George 
Eliot in the front rank of Victorian au- 


thors, and is considered by many her best 
book. 

It was followed, the next year, by “The 
Mill on the Floss,” which rivalled “Adam 
Bede” in its immediate popularity, and 
increased her reputation with thoughtful 
readers. In one respect it is the most 
interesting of all her works, in that she 
takes herself for the heroine, and that it 
is her own spiritual biography. No book 
ever set forth so clearly and touchingly 
the glamour with which the childish im- 
agination invests the trivial and common- 
place, and in the story of Maggie’s early 
years we find, perhaps, the author’s high- 
est art. 

George Eliot had not yet exhausted the 
materials of her early recollections, and 
she wrote one more story in which some 
of the richest ore from that mine was 
brought to light. In 1861 she published 
“Silas Marner,” a tale of the moral re- 
covery of a nature, reduced by injustice 
and isolation to the borders of insanity, 
through the appeal to him of a deserted 
child. The poor weaver’s life has been 
embittered by the casting of lots which, 
on the principles of his sect, proves him 
to be guilty of a crime really committed 
by his accuser. The care of the child 
rouses him from his apathy, gives him 
something to live for, and restores him at 
last to normal conditions of life. It is 
full of admirable sketches of rustic life, 
and is saved from excess of sentimental- 
ism by the brilliantly humorous descrip- 
tions of village life, of which the best 
is probably the famous scene at the Rain- 
bow Inn. In its way it is a masterpiece, 
and is considered by some George Eliot’s 
most perfect artistic work. 

This work closes the first or auto- 
biographical period of George Eliot’s 
writings, in which she draws almost ex- 
clusively from the storehouse of her own 
experiences. Feeling, perhaps, that these 
were approaching exhaustion, and in 
presence of the pseudo-scientific spirit 
which was partly natural to her and 
partly imbibed from her surroundings, 
she enters upon another stage of her lite- 
rary development. Two currents or char- 
acteristics mingle in all her books, one 
dominates the earlier period, which we 
have considered, and the other the period 
from “Romola” onwards. The first, which 
is the more characteristic, healthy and 
happy, is a quite extraordinary faculty 
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of humorous observation and presenta- 
tion of the small facts and oddities of 
(especially) provincial life. The other is 
purpose—her later books are all didactic. 
The first period is marked by the product 
of spontaneous genius, the latter, by 
highly developed and somewhat laborious 
art. 

After the publication of “Silas Mar- 
ner,’ while casting about for a new field 
of interest, when in Florence with Lewes, 
the idea of a historical novel with Flor- 
ence as its scene suggested itself to 
George Eliot. The idea was carried out 
with laborious care, and an attempt was 
made to write a romance which, while 
presenting a psychological study of two 
great characters, should depict the spirit 
of the Renaissance. When “Romola’”’ was 
first published there were some who 
prophesied that it would prove one of the 
permanent masterpieces of English lit- 
erature. This, however, has not been the 
view of later critics, who point out that 
it lacks the spontaneity of her earlier 
work. It is a painstaking psychological 
picture in a historical setting, but both 
the psychology and the history are open 
to criticism. 

The local color is the result of a stay 
in Florence of less than seven weeks, 
and is not convincing. Among the male 
characters Tito Melema has been con- 
sidered George Eliot’s greatest triumph, 
but its success is explained by the fact 
that Tito is thoroughly and to his finger- 
tips a woman, an essentially feminine 
man. There are such, and George Eliot’s 
special gift was the portrayal of feminine 
character. The setting of the story is 
often heavy, and while “Romola” is a 
powerful work, it does not rank with 
her earlier masterpieces. 

After the publication of “Romola,” 
George Eliot gave her mind a rest for 
two years; and then turned her attention 
to another theological novel, “Felix Holt, 
the Radical,” which appeared in 1866. It 
was a great change from Florence of the 
Renaissance to the English midlands dur- 
ing the Reform agitation of 1832, from 
the tragedy of Savonarola’s martyrdom 
to the comedy of an English election. Its 
principal interest is a sleepy country 
town, Treby Magna, just waking up to 
the great political movement which was 
going on outside. It is a political novel, 
and one of the least interesting of George 
Eliot’s books, with charming passages, 
but with a perplexing mystery in the 
early part, and a little too much philos- 
ophy throughout to make it really attrac- 
tive. 

In 1872 George Eliot’s next book, ““Mid- 


diemarch,” appeared. It was a study of 
provincial life, a portrait of the circles 
with which she had been familiar in her 
youth; and it had this peculiarity that 
it was three stories combined—the love 
affairs of Dorothea and Casaubon, of 
Rosamund Vincy and Lydgate, and of 
Mary Garth and Fred Vincy, with which 
was interwoven the story of Bulstrode. 
The various actions get mixed together 
as they naturally would do in a country 
town, and in this way a picture is ob- 
tained of the manners and customs of a 
certain social stratum of the middle class 
—the individuals being involved in the 
network of surrounding interests which 
affects their development. There is not 
much downright tragedy in “Middle- 
march,” but the general impression is un- 
mistakably sad, for in no one of the three 
pairs do we find either an ideal life or 
a very happy denouement. 

“Middlemarch,” nevertheless, is a work 
of extraordinary power, full of subtle and 
accurate observation, and it gives a mel- 
ancholy, yet an undeniably truthful por- 
traiture of the impression made by pro- 
vincial society of that day upon one of 
the keenest observers. It was received 
with great enthusiasm. Dickens and 
Thackeray were both dead, and George 
Eliot was therefore admittedly the first 
living novelist. Its commercial success 
was enormous, twenty-five thousand 
copies having been sold by 1875. 

“Daniel Deronda,” George Eliot’s last 
novel, appeared in 1876. It was on some- 
what the same lines as “Middlemarch,” 
but far inferior to it in conception and 
interest. It contains two stories, put 
side by side, and intersecting at intervals. 
Each gives a life embodying a principle, 
and each illustrates its opposition by the 
contrast. Gwendolin Harleth is led into 
a world marriage from the evil conse- 
quences of which she is with difficulty 
saved. Daniel Deronda, like Richardson’s 
Sir Charles Grandison, is a type of hu- 
man perfection. The story of Gwendo- 
lin’s marriage is told with undiminished 
power—a story of the paralyzing influ- 
ence of Grandcourt’s unmitigated and 
concentrated selfishness. 

Daniel Deronda is from the first a 
model, but too perfect. A critic describes 
him as “an amiable monomaniac, and 
occasionaly a very prosy moralist.” He 
discovers after some time that he is a 
genuine Jew by birth, and under the in- 
fluence of Mordecai, a Jewish visionary 
devoted to the restoration of Jewish na- 
tionality, Deronda makes this his life’s 
work. 

As one reads the story one becomes 
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conscious that George Eliot’s imaginative 
sense is declining, and that the charac- 
ters are symbols of principles and not 
flesh and blood. 

In 1878 George Henry Lewes died and 
George Eliot was prostrated by the blow. 
In a little more than a year, however, 
she married his friend, Mr. John Walter 
Cross, but only survived this marriage 
eight months. She died December 22, 
1880, having just completed her sixty- 
first year. 

George Eliot was undoubtedly the 
greatest of the English women novelists, 
and brought to her work unusual natural 
gifts which had been carefully cultivated. 
Her power of assimilating knowledge was 
extraordinary and it may be safely said 
that no novelist ever possessed a wider 
intellectual development. An  accom- 
plished linguist, she knew French, Ger- 
man, Italian and Spanish, she was an 
excellent classical scholar and had studied 
Hebrew. At the most receptive period 
of her life she had turned her attention 
to philosophy, and was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the intellectual questions 
of her day. 

With all this she was intensely fer. 
inine, attending to the ordinary feminin 
duties, and priding herself on her good 
housekeeping. To understand her char- 
acter one must realize that she combined 
a mind of masculine power with a truly - 
womanly soul. She was intensely sensi- 
tive, with great capacity for mental suf- 
fering, and felt the need of sympathy 
and support. A marked feature of her 
character was her docility and her sus- 
ceptibility to the influence of others. In- 
deed, the three stages of her life were 
apparently determined by three strong 
influences. In her earlier life that of 
her father was paramount, and was al- 
together good; in the next period, when 
little over twenty-one, the influence of 
the Brays and Hennells destroyed her 
faith and turned her mind to philosophy 
and sceptical speculation; then, in 1851, 
George Henry Lewes came into her life, 
and three years later his influence in- 
duced her to abandon her moral code and 
to enter into an irregular relation with 
him, whilst he had a wife living. Again, 
her great work as a novelist was largely 
due to Mr. Lewes’s suggestion. 

It was he who proposed that she should 
make the attempt, and it was to his en- 
couragement, criticism and guidance that 
she owed her success. 

She had powers of mind and a rich 
emotional nature, rarely equaled, and her 
work entitles her to rank among the 
geniuses of the literature of fiction. 
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New Books Reviewed by William Byron Forbush 


Child Study. 


OME years ago Elizabeth Harrison, 
s president of the Chicago Kinder- 
garten College, wrote a helpful 
little book, entitled “A Study of Child 
Nature,” in which she used the insight 
about little children gathered in her kin- 
dergarten for the benefit of mothers in 
the home. Her chapter on punishments 
especially attracted attention. In the 
present volume, “When Children Err” 
(National Kindergarten College, Chi- 
cago) she begins with the fundamental 
need of every human being, namely: that 
his individuality should be recognized, 
and makes an earnest plea for justice, 
based on this recognition, in dealing with 
little children. The first part of the book 
discusses the reasonable standards to- 
ward which the parent should aim. These, 
Miss Harrison believes, should be mu- 
tually accepted by child and parent. 
Part II discusses the discipline of life, 
as seen in nature, the inner life and the 
social world. The remainder of the book 
is devoted to a fuller treatment of the 
philosophy and methods of punishment. 
The little volume is helpful because it is 
simple and because it is full of illustra- 
tions from the lives of real children. 
Before we can wisely guide a child 
toward his vocation we need to under- 
stand the child. Professor H. L. Hol- 
lingworth’s “Vocational Psychology” (D. 
Appleton & Co., New York) is the first 
book in this field, and it is a good one. 
It commends itself to us at once because 
of its modesty. It does not attempt to 
tell what nobody is sure of. It acknowl- 
edges that the science of studying human 
aptitudes is yet but in its infancy. Dr. 
Hollingworth dismisses with pleasant 
ridicule the pretensions of phrenology, 
clairvoyance and the recently vaunted 
professional “character analysis” based 
on physiognomy. He shows what has 
been done in the way of study of indi- 
vidual men of genius and what has come 
out of the few investigations that have 
been made by the experimental study of 
special musical ability. He shows that 
school .marks, though inaccurate in 
themselves, are singularly prophetic of 
future success. On the whole, he finds 
that the somewhat random application 
of various tests to large numbers of in- 
dividuals is the most promising line of 
present research. He emphasizes that, 
after all scientific tests have been made, 
the factors of social ability, mora! qual- 
ity and personal interest are largely de- 
terminative. He grants the large place 
still left for the “trial-and-success” 


method of choice. Mrs. Hollingworth 
contributes a chapter on the vocational 
aptitudes of women, which will give joy 
to feminists. 

The educational journals today are full 
of the new tests that are being invented 
almost daily for making mental meas- 
urements. In his “Educational Meas- 
urements” (The Macmillan Company, 
New York) Dr. Daniel Starch gives ex- 
amples of those that have been found 
most effective. His introductory chap- 
ter gives a rather startling showing as 
to the unreliability of the old-fashioned 
marking systems, based on the view- 
points and prejudices of individual 
teachers. It appears that the same ex- 
amination has been graded from twenty- 
eight to ninety per cent. by different 
teachers, and that separate ideas of 
marking differ so much that nearly forty 
per cent. of a certain class would be pro- 
moted by one teacher and granted a 
failure by another. It is a very illu- 
minative study. 


Play and Song. 


Luella Palmer’s “Play Life in the First 
Eight Years” (Ginn & Co., Boston) is 
almost a textbook for the home training 
of a little child during all the years be- 
fore he is sent to school. For we are 
coming to recognize that the best teach- 
ing of such a child is through play. Per- 
haps the second part of the book should 
be read first, in which the author gives 
many wise and practical suggestions 
about using the implements and mate- 
rials furnished by the home, nature and 
the playground in helping a little child. 
The earlier two-thirds of the volume 
contains a careful curriculum of plays 
for the use of the body, the hand and the 
tongue as human tools, of the social re- 
lations, and for the development of per- 
sonal interpretation of life, year by year. 
Music, verses and play devices galore 
are given. It is a delightful manual. 

Jessie H. Bancroft, whose book on 
home and playground games has been 
a standard for a number of years, has, 
with the assistance of William D. Pulver- 
macher, given us a “Handbook of Ath- 
letic Games” (The Macmillan Company, 
New York), which is equally authorita- 
tive. This is, if we mistake not, the first 
time that the rules of baseball, football 
and tennis, indoor baseball, volley ball 
and_ basket-ball have been gathered 
within one cover. So the book is com- 
prehensive and adequate enough for all 
lovers of sports. The first part is de- 


voted to ball games, the second to track 
and field games and _ rowing. 

“Play Songs,” by Alys E. Bentley 
(The A. S. Barnes Company, New 
York) is another of her charming con- 
tributions to the treasure of home songs 
for children. These are songs useful for 
the earliest musical expression, and that 
“have the power to use the whole child.” 
They relate themselves to play and 
other action and to the seasons and fes- 
tivals of the year. 


Religious Education. 


Sunday-school teachers are finding 
new and delightful ways of teaching the 
Bible through graphic methods. Addie 
Grace Wardle’s “Handwork in Religious 
Education” (The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago) describes many ways in 
which the motor impulses of the child 
may be used both in the class and in the 
home. Every writer in this field has her 
hobbies, and Miss Wardle’s seems to be 
the creation of a permanent illustrated 
notebook record of the pupil’s course of 
study, for which she gives complete di- 
rections. She encourages the sluggish 
teacher by showing that manual work is 
not difficult, laborious or expensive. 

The difficulty with a book for young 
people on morals is to get them to read 
it. Clarence Hall Wilson’s “Talks to 
Young People on Ethics” (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York) has the value of 
emphasizing the positive rather than the 
negative side of goodness. Otherwise it 
is not particularly gripping. The sug- 
gestions for further reading that close 
each chapter are excellent. 


Reading for Mothers. 


“The Hidden Happiness” is an at- 
tractive title. The book is by Stephen 
Berrien Stanton (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York). Its theme is that joy 
is internal, experiential and thus impreg- 
nable. The book is hard but rewarding 
reading. The reviewer found it well to 
write an outline of each chapter along 
its margins. A thoughtful book for one 
who accepts life as a deep adventure. 

Russell H. Conwell is’ always read- 
able, and he requires no annotation. His 
“What You Can Do With Your Will 
Power” (Harper & Bros., New York) 
is a little book of a familiar type, full 
of illustrations from the lives of men 
who forged forward. Apparently it is 
a published lecture. 

“The Promise of Country Life,” edited 
by James Cloyd Bowman (D. C. Heath 
& Co., Boston), is a delightful anthology 
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of stories, descriptions and experiences 
of life gn the farm. 


Education. 

The most important book in the field 
of education in the last half year is no 
doubt Strayer and Norsworthy’s “How 
to Teach” (The Macmillan Company, 
New York). It is based distinctly on the 
psychology of Thorndike and the educa- 
tional philosophy of John Dewey. It has, 
therefore, the most earnest significance 
to the disciples of these dominating 
names in the practice of teaching. In- 
teresting it is to note how fresh signifi- 
cance and wiser methods are added to 
the old themes of habit, memory, atten- 
tion and interest by the modern view- 
point. There must, of course, also be 
chapters on the more recent themes of 
“original nature,” moral social conduct 
and mental measurements. The treat- 
ment of attention shows that the new 
psychology does not necessarily involve 
“soft teaching.” There is a particu- 
larly delightful exposition of devices for 
memorizing. “How to Study” will be an 
interesting chapter for mothers who 
have home work to supervise. A strong, 
practical textbook for teachers in school 
and home. 

“The Vitalized School,” from the same 
publishers, by Francis B. Pearson, su- 
perintendent of public instruction in 
Ohio, covers the same ground from a 
different viewpoint. The vitalized school 
depends upon a vitalized teacher who 
believes that school is life and not merely 
preparation for life. The book is in- 
spirational rather than scientific, and is 
in a good sense old-fashioned, containing 
many of the sort of anecdotes that are 
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used in teachers’ institutes. But it is 
wholesome, modern in tone and full of 
contagious enthusiasm. Good emphasis 
is made upon the socialized recitation 
and the necessity of making examina- 
tions educational processes and not 
fetishes. 

This new idea, “the socialized recita- 
tion,” is developing a crop of handbooks. 
“Socializing the Child,” by Sarah A. 
Dynes (Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston), 
shows how to utilize graphic, dramatic 
and co-operative methods in introducing 
little children to history. It will be found 
helpful by mothers in their story-telling 
and play, because it gives excellent de- 
vices for making graphic the lives and 
feelings of other peoples and other times. 
Here is a “Community Arithmetic,” by 
Brunelle Hunt (American Book Com- 
pany, New York) that takes computa- 
tions out of the world of abstractions 
and shows children how to figure the 
gas bill, compute the taxes, make up a 
household budget and do the simple fig- 
uring that goes with the ordinary occu- 
pations, and also comes Sterling Andrus 
Leonard with his “English Composition 
as a Social Problem” (Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, Boston) and proves that 
even the writing of themes can be made 
delightful if only children are allowed 
to investigate the world around them 
together and write about the things they 
care about. It is inspiring to find that 
our young people are turning from such 
subjects as “Over the Alps Lies Italy” 
and critiques of Hawthorne drawn from 
the encyclopedia to the preparation of 
school journals and reports on local civic 
problems. Park Pressey’s “Vocational 
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Reader” (Rand, McNally & Co., Chi- 
cago) can be classed here, because the 
choice of a vocation is so truly a social 
problem. It is not a collection of in- 
formational chapters about occupations, 
but an anthology of inspirational chap- 
ters, in prose and verse, on the impor- 
tance of choosing wisely and on the joys 
of the familiar callings. A number of 
biographical selections are made from 
the lives of men who chose boldly or 
with determination. 

The playground directors must be 
grateful to Harry Sperline for “The 
Playground Book” (The A. S. Barnes 
Co., New York), which gives explicit 
programs for the playground day and 
shows in detail, with photographic illus- 
trations, how to play the games, conduct 
the dances and carry on the other ac- 
tivities of a supervised playground. Par- 
ents may glean ideas here for outdoor 
parties. 

It was difficult for Porter E. Sargent 
to compile his “Handbook of American 
Private Schools” (Porter E. Sargent, 
Boston) and include so much useful in- 
formation stated so impartially. The 
parent investigating such schools for his 
children will find here all those items 
as to location, equipment, expense and 
reputation that he needs for preliminary 
knowledge before he makes a personal 
visit to the few institutions that he de- 
cides to see before intrusting his child 
to any one of them. Mr. Sargent has 
given each head a chance to describe his 
own school, but he has not rested there. 
He has sought information from many 
other sources. This Baedeker of private 
schools is a commendable production. 


Books From Abroad 


Reviewed by Ralph Wigmore 


Surnames* 


ULIET tried to persuade Romeo 
J that his surname did not matter. 

To her he was just Romeo, and not 
ciety which has become increasingly com- 
plex, attaches immense importance to his 
surname, as an assertion of his individ- 
uality. It has always been significant 
that in America, where convention is 
not supposed to rule supreme, there is 
manifested an extraordinary interest in 
genealogy, as if the individual whose or- 
dinary life is restricted by the opinion 
of the crowd was anxious to demonstrate 
his separate existence by means of his 
family tree. In England the Heralds 


*Surnames. By Ernest Weekley. John 
Murray. 


College has probably never been more 
busy than it is today. Nor is the inter- 
est in names confined to those whose an- 
cestors bore arms or wore titles. The 
widespread movement for the publication 
of parish registers shows that very many 
people of humble origin are just as anx- 
ious to trace their forefathers as are the 
descendants of the alleged Barons of 
Edward I or II. Mr. Weekley’s very able 
book is itself a sign of this. It is as- 
sured of a welcome because we all like 
to know what our names imply, and how 
they came to be what they are. His 
scholarly method of handling the sub- 
ject inspires confidence, and renders the 
book really valuable. Our surnames date 
from the Middle Ages, from between the 
Norman Conquest and the end of the 


fourteenth century. Consequently Mr. 
Weekley has worked through all the 
medieval lists of names that he could find, 
so as to trace, where possible, the original 
forms. He simplifies his task by treating 
surnames in classes. A surname may be 
derived from a Christian name, or from 
the place where a man lived, or from a 
nickname given to him in the medieval 
community. 

Mr. Weekley gives a few curious pages 
of French and German names which have 
been developed similarly to our own. The 
book will find a large class of readers 
who will be interested in learning when 
first their family, or at least its first 
representatives came into being, and to 
what cause their own particular name 
can be traced. 
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The Reconstruccion ot 


South Eastern Europe* 


USTICE and expediency, as Sir 
J James Frazer reminds us in the 

Preface to this book, never really 
diverge, although to vulgar eyes they 
may seem to be miles apart. On this 
double ground the author addresses to the 
British people a plea for the formation 
of a strong and independent Slav State, 
to be composed of all Southern Slav 
peoples of pure blood, and established by 
the Allies as not the least among the 
results of their victory. 

Against German Central Europe the 
Allies must set up a living wall of inde- 
pendent national States. Any other 
“hybrid” solution would, in the author’s 
opinion, be dangerous. Looking into the 
future, he sees the creation of a strong 
Southern Slav State, accompanied by the 
resurrection of Bohemia, including all 
Czech and Slovak provinces. Hungary 
(with her Slav and Latin population 
going respectively to Bohemia, the South- 
ern Slav State, and Rumania) will be- 
come a purely Magyar State. 

Particularly suggestive is the author’s 
adumbration of a South Eastern Europe 
in which Czechs, Magyars and Southern 
Slavs, together with Rumanians, will be 
linked by political and economic ties, with 
at any rate the moral support of Greece 
and Albania. As for Bulgaria, it will 
lie with her to choose whether she shall 
be European or Asiatic, and until her 
choice is made the first duty of her neigh- 
bors towards themselves and the peace 
of the Balkans will be to render her 
harmless, and to obtain real guarantees 
of her sincerity before committing them- 
selves to any co-operation with her. 

To these conclusions the author leads 
up through a series of instructive chap- 
ters dealing with the earlier history of 
the Southern Slavs and their relations 
with Austria-Hungary; Serbia’s part in 
the war; the problem of the Adriatic; 
Serbia’s relations with Bulgaria, and 
finally, in connection with the commercial 
possibilities of the Southern Slav State, 
giving certain practical directions in 
which Great Britain and the British 
people might show their sympathy with 
this new member of the European family. 


The New Map of Africat 


HIS is a book which, informing at 
any time, is peculiarly valuable on 


the eve of .the redistribution of 
Colonial territories, such as must take 
place at the close of the War. Africa— 





*The Reconstruction of South Eastern 
Europe. By Vladislav R. Savitch. With 
a preface by Sir James George Frazer. 
Chapman & Hall. 

+The New Map of Africa. By Herbert 
Adams Gibbon. Century Company, New 
York. 
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tue dark continent—so near to Europe, 
and yet so different from it, and so little 
known to most Europeans, for the last 
thirty-five years, has been the goal of all 
Colonial enterprise. With North and 
South America and Australia completely 
settled, and Asia at least occupied by 
the various powers which entirely cover 
its huge expanse, Africa was left as the 
only outlet for new colonizing energies. 

In 1883, Portugal, Spain, England and 
France were firmly established on the 
great continent, and had pre-empted all 
the best territories. Then Belgium, Italy 
and Germany, almost at the same time 
appeared on the scene, and endeavored 
to establish themselves in parts of what 
was left. Belgium, as the result of Stan- 
ley’s Congo River trip in 1882, gained 
possession of a vast tract of over 900,000 
square miles in the very heart of Africa, 
and her rights were recognized by Ger- 
many in 1885, and later the boundaries 
of the Congo Free State were defined by 
treaties with her Colonial neighbors, 
England, Portugal and France. 

After the death of Gordon, and the 
consequent temporary abandonment of 
the Sudan by the British, Italy founded 
a Colony at Eritrea, north of French 
Somaliland, and thus became a claimant 
for recognition in Africa. Later, Italy 
turned her attention to the peaceful pene- 
tration of Tripoli, and after an under- 
standing with France, presented Turkey, 
on September 27, 1911, an ultimatum, 
demanding consent within forty-eight 
hours to an Italian protectorate over Tri- 
poli. War insued, and ended with the 
partical recognition by Turkey of Italy’s 
claims. 

In 1883, Germany appeared on the 
stage in a somewhat incidental manner. 
An enterprising Bremen merchant 
acquired from a native chief the southern 
portion of what is now German South 
West Africa, and called it, after himself, 
Luderitzland. The following year Ger- 
many entered into the colonial politics of 
Africa, and rapidly extended her gains, 
adding before 1902, Togoland, Kamerun 
and German East Africa, the latter by 
far her most important colony; and be- 
sides this she consolidated and enlarged 
German South West Africa. All these 
Colonies on which she expended so much 
money and labor have been taken from 
her in the present war, with the excep- 
tion that, in an extremely unhealthy 
corner of South East Africa, she still 
holds on, though this is likely also to 
fall into the hands of the British before 
very long. 

Dr. Gibbon’s book contains a valuable 
account of the history and character of 
all the colonial possessions of every nation 
that is represented in Africa, with a 
careful statement of the problems which 
still have to be settled in the near future, 
especially if, as seems most probable, 


Germany i0ses permaneutiy nec Coionies 
in that continent, as well as her island 
possessions in the Far East. 

“The New Map of Africa” is not only 
a volume to read now, but one to retain 
as a work of reference during the next 
few years, when the future of Africa 
will be so largely modified by the after- 
math of the Great War. 


The Reminiscences of the 
Right Hon. Lord O'Brien* 


ORD O’BRIEN records among these 
reminiscences that once when he 
was prosecuting in Sligo at the 

Assizes he refreshed himself in the after- 
noon with a drive on an outside car. It 
was at the time when his exercise of the 
prerogative of challenging, on behalf of 
the Crown, jurors who were prejudiced 
had won for him the title of “Peter the 
Packer” and the hearty hatred, very 
freely expressed, of a great part of the 
population. The jarvey pretended to be 
ignorant of his fare’s identity, and pro- 
ceeded to air his views on the “terrible 
hard man” at the Court-house. At the 
end of the journey, however, when he re- 
ceived a substantial tip, he gave thanks 
by saying, “Well, after all, the divil isn’t 
as black as he is painted.” One feels 
that even the heartiest hater of the late 
Lord Chief Justice of Ireland would be 
compelled to pay the same tribute if he 
could be induced to read these memoirs; 
even an enemy must be impressed by the 
kindliness and the modesty, the honesty 
and the courage, of the personality here 
revealed. 

The book is so unpretentiously written 
that it is like talk, and with one’s imag- 
ination helped by an excellent photograph, 
one seems to see, while listening, as it 
were, to the anecdotes, a simple, manly, 
vigorous person, with twinkling eyes and 
a touch of genial cynicism, fond of his 
horse and fond of his joke. The book is 
simply what it claims to be, a volume of 
reminiscences and not an autogiography, 
so that one learns no more of the inner 
character of Lord O’Brien than one could 
have learned by hearing him talk for a 
couple of hours, say, at dinner. 

The fifth son of a Roman Catholic 
member of Parliament for Limerick, 
Peter O’Brien was born in the County 
Clare in 1842, and his earliest recollec- 
tion was of the terrible famine years of 
’47 and ’8. Educated at a Jesuit College 
and at Trinity College, Dublin, he was 
called to the bar in 1865. At first little 
work was done. The young barrister 
had a passion for hunting, and found it 
pleasanter to be at his brother’s place 


*The Reminiscences of the Right Hon. 
Lord O’Brien (of Kilfenora), Lord Chief 
Justice of Ireland. Edited by his daugh- 


ter, the Hon. Georgina O’Brien. Arnold. 
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in Clare ‘than to be in a stuffy Court- 
house, hanging about on the lookout for 
chance clients.” “He had a scratch pack 
of harriers, which cost nothing to keep, 
as they were boarded out among the ten- 
antry.” The best of these early sport- 
ing adventures was his first Punches- 
town. He and two future Lord Chancel- 
lors of Ireland, Naish and Walker, sud- 
denly decided to go to the races, but all 
the trains had gone, and all the jarvey- 
cars had either started or were bespoken. 
So they went to a livery stable, but, alas! 
the only vehicle on the premises was a 
hearse; they, however, were not to be 
beaten, and hired it. They were joined 
by another friend, who afterwards be- 
came a Field-Marshal. Drawn by two 
long-tailed, funereal looking animals, 
they drove to the course, where they 
were applauded by the crowd. Perhaps 
these sorry-looking steeds would have 
presented a more spanking appearance 
had they known that, of the four occu- 
pants of the hearse, two would become 
Lord Chancellors, another would one day 


be a Field-Marshal, and the other a Chief 
Justice. 

In 1880 Lord O’Brien took “silk,’’ and 
was appointed Junior Crown Prosecutor, 
and in 1883 Senior. At this time Ire- 
land was in a very disturbed state, owing 
largely to the activities of “Captain 
Moonlight” and his marauders. It was in 
those days that the sobriquet “Peter the 
Packer” was first coined. Several amus- 
ing incidents arising out of this title 
are given, of which the following is an 
example: “Once I cross-examined a peas- 
ant named Bridget Maloney. In my en- 
deavor to elicit the truth from her I said 
persuasively, ‘Come, come, Bridget, tell 
the jury what occurred.’ The lady drew 
herself up majestically, pulled her shawl 
over her head, and said, ‘Mrs. Maloney 
to you, Pether, if you please!’ When I 
had at last succeeded in getting at the 
truth, the good lady, before leaving the 
witness-box, crossed herself devoutly, 
and, fixing an indignant gaze on me, 
exclaimed, ‘Glory be to God! What a 
man!’” 


Works of General Interest 


Twenty Minutes of 
Reality* 


be something arresting, some- 
thing compelling, in the title of 
Margaret Prescott Montague’s book, 
“Twenty Minutes of Reality.” Reality, 
“for contact with which,’ as Emerson 
phrases it for us less expressive souls, 
“we would even pay the costly price of 
sons and lovers,” is the most yearned-for 
and the most elusive thing imaginable. 
We are ever reaching out our hands to 
grasp it, ever giving up in bafflement. 
“IT take this evanescence and lubricity 
of all objects which lets them slip through 
our fingers when we clutch them hard- 
est,” Emerson continues, in his essay 
on “Experience,” “to be the most un- 
handsome part of our condition. Nature 
does not like to be observed. . . We 
may have the sphere for our cricket ball, 
but not a berry for our philosophy.” 
Most of us share this sense of the un- 
reality, the mistiness, the dream quality, 
of experience; many of us, agreeing that 
it is “the most unhandsome part of our 
condition,” are even conscious that the 
shock and the horror attendant upon 
reading of the atrocities of war, or ter- 
rible disasters like that of the “Titanic,” 
are curiously intertwined with a tiny 
thread of something akin to envy—of 
desire to stand face to face with reality, 


T° all thoughtful persons there will 





*Twenty Minutes of Reality. By Mar- 
garet Prescott Montague. E. P. Dutton 
& Company. 


as we are sure these victims must have 
done. 

So when a human being comes along 
with an unequivocating declaration that 
she has experienced twenty whole min- 
utes of reality, we turn to her in eager 
inquiry. We want to know what is this 
vision of reality that has been hers, and 
how it has come to her, and what it has 
meant. 

We learn that the author was conva- 
lescing from a rather serious illness, 
when suddenly one day she “saw into 
reality, and felt the ecstacy which is al- 
ways there, but which we are enabled 
to perceive only on very rare and fleet- 
ing occasions.” And then she goes on to 
elaborate, to say how “wildly beautiful 
and joyous . . is the whole of life” 
when viewed in the light of reality, how 
everything is seen to have a profound 
importance, “nearer to beauty and joy 
than to an anxious morality . . . in some 
way different from the importance I had 
usually attached to life.” 

A number of persons who read 
“Twenty Minutes of Reality” when it ap- 
peared in “The Atlantic Monthly” were 
constrained to write their enthusiastic 
corroborations of the possibility of her 
experience to the author. Their letters 
are published in the present volume, and 
comprise about two-thirds of it. 

What will come to many persons upon 
reading Margaret Montague’s essay is a 
certain surprise that she should have 
felt in her experience anything of unique- 
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ness. All persons not wholly phlegmatic, 
not wholly materialistic, have known 
what it means to tremble on the verge 
of being one with the universe, to know 
at least in momentary flashes that inar- 
ticulate wisdom whose uninterrupted ex- 
istence, according to certain philosophers, 
is the essence of Godhead. But whereas 
Margaret Montague, and the people who 
wrote her, and countless others who have 
known similar moments, have accepted 
their experience as actual and unmistak- 
able intimations of Reality, there are 
many persons who see in corresponding 
experience just a trick of their nervous 
systems, a delusion, a mirage. 

To both classes the present work is 
interesting; but the latter replace the en- 
thusiasm of the former by a regret that 
they cannot give a similar whole-hearted 
credence to their intuitions. 


Bernice C. Skidelsky. 


Merlin* 


A. ROBINSON in his narrative 
E poem, “Merlin,” presents a new 
* interpretation of the Round Table 
history, full of mystery and apprehension. 
Rumor has it that the wizard, Merlin, 
supposedly dead, is with King Arthur— 
a fact which bodes ill for the knights. 
Sir Gawaine, the gay, is even worried, 
and questions Dagonet, Arthur’s jester, 
who, although he knows, evades a direct 
reply. Of the three other knights, La- 
morak, Bedivere and Kay, who discuss 
the rumor and also the betrayal of Ar- 
thur by Guenivere, his queen, and the be- 
loved and trusted Lancelot, the first alone 
thinks that Arthur will be triumphant. 

Arthur and Merlin hold council. The 
latter is no longer the great wizard that 
he had been: he has fallen under the 
spell of a woman in Brittany, Vivian, and 
has lost much of his former power. He 
tells Arthur what the king already 
knows, that there is a conspiracy against 
him, and warns him against Mordred, his 
illegitimate son. Arthur bitterly decries 
Lancelot, and tells himself that his only 
true and faithful knight is Dagonet, the 
fool. Arthur realizes that Merlin is so 
enmeshed in Vivian’s web that he is in- 
different to kings and kingdoms. Ten 
years before Merlin had gone to Broce- 
liande, the abode of Vivian, met and 
loved the lady, who had held him in her 
enchantment ever since. This visit to 
Arthur marks the first departure from 
Vivian. 

The poem (going back ten years) tells 
of Merlin and Vivian. To please the 
lady, Merlin has his heavy beard re- 
moved and changes his somber sable gar- 
ments for robes of purple. He comes 
down to sup with Vivian and finds her 


- *Merlin. By Edward Arlington Robin- 
son. The Macmillan Company. 
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like a crimson rose—alluring and mad- 
deningly capricious! “Like a flower to- 
night,” he said, as he scanned the im- 
memorial meaning of her face. He tells 
her that kings and kingdoms over which 
he ruled are as nothing compared with 
her. After his return from Camelot he 
experiences strange emotions and feels 
a vague dissatisfaction, which he mani- 
fests to Vivian. One day in the garden 
he tells her that Arthur’s trouble was 
caused by putting love before all else. 
Vivian is very cynical and Merlin real- 
izes with a rush that her nature is sel- 
fish and shallow. After a struggle with 
himself, Merlin decides to visit Arthur 
once more. 

The scene is again in Camelot. Lance- 
lot has made war on Arthur and has 
killed Gawaine’s two brothers. Gawaine 
wishes to avenge them, but the other 
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The Fairy Housekeepers* 


= HE Fairy Housekeepers,” the lat- 

est children’s book by Norma 

Bright Carson, is full of color 
and imaginative charm. The whole con- 
ception is poetic and destined to hold the 
budding imagination of the child. The lit- 
tle book represents a cycle of the year, and 
about the gossamer skeins of fancy with 
which she has so delicately draped the 
seasons, Mrs. Carson has skilfully inter- 
woven a thread of fact. With rare insight 
she has discerned the necessity of stimu- 
lating the child’s imagination, making him 
alive to beauty, to nature, and at the 
same time of opening the door of the 
child’s mind to fact, arousing his curios- 
ity concerning the things around him. 
Thus she has made possible the enrich- 
ment of the child’s whole life by helping 


From “ The Fairy Housekeepers ~ 


knights urge him to refrain, thereby 
keeping the kingdom alive. Dagonet 
while soliloquizing over Merlin, comes 
face to face with him. They deplore the 
end, but realize that in the end of Ar- 
thur’s majesty the grail was found. Mer- 
lin decides not to return to Vivian, and 
the fool departs with his old master to 
look for peace. 

Seldom has a tale of King Arthur’s 
time been more simply or more beauti- 
fully told. Although written with a deli- 
cate, quiet dignity, the lines have a full 
measure of richness and beauty. The 
description of the scenes in Broceliande 
are especially fraught with an iridescent 
loveliness. The psychic side, too, is dealt 
with—surely and firmly. “Merlin” will 
appeal to all lovers of real poetry. 


Marion Spitzer. 


him to discover the secret of happiness— 
resource within himself, the freedom of 
the boundless spaces in the realms of 
fancy. “The coming of the Queen Spring,” 
the “Wooing of King Summer” and 
“When the Harvest Comes” are particu- 
larly exquisite. The last, in its sugges- 
tion of the death of the Spring that she 
may reawaken to a new life, subtly sug- 
gests the lesson of immortality that 
Nature teaches. 

At a time when the general run of 
children’s books are inane and without 
either imagination or information, it is 
refreshing to find a book for children so 
steeped in imagination, beauty, spiritual- 
ity and with an undercurrent of truth 


 *The Fairy Housekeepers. 


By Norma 
Bright Carson. Lothrop, Lee & Shep- 
ard Company. $1.00. 


regarding the wonders of Nature. The 
illustrations of Miss Fewsmith add to 
the attractiveness of the book. It is to 
be hoped that every child will be given 
an opportunity to know and love “The 
Fairy Housekeepers.” 


Eugenie M. Fryer. 


The Contemporary Drama 


Series* 
eries 
HE plan and scope of the present 
I series of handbooks are to be wel- 
comed by students of the drama. 
For in a clearly marked policy, Dr. Rich- 
ard Burton, editor of the series, has 
rightly sounded the needs of those inter- 
ested in the theatre. Outside of books 
which are significant only to the special- 
ist, there are very few guides to English 
dramatic literature since the time of 
Robertson and Taylor. The consequence 
is, Professor Dickinson’s treatment comes 
to fill a great need. 

In a volume of such small proportions 
he has compressed the essential charac- 
teristics of the development of modern 
English drama; he has rightly viewed 
the activity from its historical stand- 
point, as well as from the standpoint of 
social and economic influence. And though 
space is limited to him, it is surprising 
how much sound and individual criticism 
he has succeeded in giving each dramatist 
of any particular worth. His sense of 
values is very excellently illustrated, and 
though we cannot quite agree with him 
in some of his evaluations of different 
plays, we are thoroughly in accord with 
the position he gives to the dramatists 
of the Victorian era, and to Henry Ar- 
thur Jones and Arthur Wing Pinero in 
the break from the traditions of Tom 
Taylor and the well-made play. 

The bibliographical material offered is 
suggestive, even though it is not entirely 
complete; it affords the reader a bird’s- 
eye view of the whole trend of English 
drama. Particularly suggestive is Dr. 
Dickinson’s discussion of Bernard Shaw 
and of the dramatists of the Free 
Theater. It is interesting to take up 
his view of “G. B. S.,” and contrast it 
with the practical view of the dramatist, 
as given by Dr. Burton in his volume 
entitled “Bernard Shaw, the Man and 
the Mask” (Henry Holt & Company, 
$1.50). Even as this volume is more 
suited for a popular study of Shaw than 
Dr. Henderson’s more ponderous and yet 
more authoritative biography, so is Dr. 
Dickinson’s little handbook of British 
drama more applicable to the needs of 
the average student than Merio Borso’s 





*The Contemporary. Drama of Eng- 
land. By Thomas H. Dickinson. Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.25. 

The Contemporary Drama of Ireland. 
By Ernest A. Boyd. Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.25. 





WORKS OF GENERAL INTEREST 


“The English Drama of Today.” The 
latter, however, excels Dr. Dickinson in 
a more intimate connection with the 
stage. The one criticism we might make 
against Dr. Dickinson in all of his work 
connected with the theater is—his aloof- 
ness from the actual living theater and 
the actual living play as pruduced. 
Mr. Ernest A. Boyd’s treatment of 
“The Contemporary Drama of Ireland” 
shows likewise a splendid grasp of the 
whole field and a skillful compression of 
the multifarious details surrounding the 
development of the Irish literary theater. 
After one has read George Moore’s recol- 
lections of the stormy times of the Irish 
Renaissance, one can readily understand 
the richness of the material offered. Mr. 
Boyd has necessarily given us a sketchy 
outline, but it is nonetheless fraught with 
clearness as to point of view and as to 
bestowal of literary values. It is not 
as full a treatment of Weygandt’s “Irish 
Plays and Playwrights,” but, in accord 
with the plan of the present series, it 
is very adequate in its every detail. 
The editors and the publishers intend 
to follow these two volumes with similar 
handbooks on the drama in America, 
Germany, Scandinavia, Russia, Spain 
and Italy. If they are as well done as 
the initial volumes, the series will be 
one of the most commendable of the 
many dealing with modern drama. 


Montrose J. Moses. 


Our Hidden Forces* 


ROFESSOR BOIRAC, rector of the 
Pp Academy of Dijon, in France, is 
an acknowledged leader in psy- 
chologic thought. His investigations 
have placed him high in the ranks of 
those who have made great strides to- 
ward the solution of various deeper 
psychological problems, and these inves- 
tigations are made to contribute to his 
book. Professor Boirac, in going over 
American works on psychology, found 
much of the material based on German 
studies, and conceived the idea of pre- 
senting the French aspect of the situa- 
tion to American students. His con- 


*Our Hidden Forces. By Emile Boi- 
rac. F. A. Stokes Company. $2.00. 


tention is that America, England and 
France have all contributed worth-while 
knowledge to the general subject, and he 
wishes to present some of this knowl- 
edge to readers. 

The book in question was awarded a 
large cash prize by the Academie des 
Sciences of Paris, and was se'ected for 
the prize out of a great number of con- 
tributions sent in. 

The work is translated by Dr. W. de 
Kerlor, who writes an interpretative 
introduction. 


Flying* 


ts name of Hamel is sufficient 
warrant for the interest that at- 
taches to this book. Hamel at 
Hendon was an air hero long before the 
War began; his experience in practical 
flying equips him to write on all phases 
of the subject. In the literature of the 
aeroplane this book must take <«. fore- 
most place, because it not only studies 
its subject scientifically, but reveals the 
airship as an actual instrument of 
power. 

Among the subjects taken up are “Ap- 
titude for Flying,” “Accidents and Their 
Prevention,” “Choosing a Machine,” 
“Aerial Touring,” “Weather,” “Flying on 
Different Types,” “The Future of Fly- 
ing,” “The Aeroplane in War,” “Wire- 
less on Aeroplanes,” “Photography” and 
“Notes on the Medical Aspects of Fly- 
ing.” 

The book is copiously illustrated from 
photographs. ; 


Idle Days in Patagoniat 


H. HUDSON is not only a 
great naturalist, but also a 


«good writer—a combination 
which makes especially interesting the 
numerous essays on various subjects to 
be found in this volume. In its pages 
there is a back-to-nature sentiment, a 
thrilling story of adventure, the struggle 





*Flying. By Gustav Hamel and 
Charles C. Turner. Longmans, Green 
& Co. 

tIdle Days in Patagonia. By W. H. 
Hudson. E. P. Dutton & Company. 
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of the primitive forces of civilization, 
and a romance in the unfrequented parts 
of Patagonia. 

While Mr. Hudson sailed to seek new 
species of birds, he was forced, upon his 
arrival, on account of a bullet wound 
in his leg, to have many idle days. 
These he used to watch the “scissor-tail” 
tyrant bird, the white rumped swallows, 
the red-billed finches, the brown carrion 
hawk, etc. But he employed the days, 
possibly, to the best advantage in paint- 
ing word pictures of a land which has 
been sadly neglected in English litera- 
ture. To the artist, no land could be 
more beautiful than Patagonia. Here 
Nature is at her best, undisturbed, un- 
appreciated until a writer like Hudson 
comes along to put on paper the glories 
of her sunsets, the magnificent colorings 
of her rainbows, and the ever-changing 
beauties of an almost unknown country. 

In addition to being an artist, Mr. 
Hudson is something of a philosopher. 
He finds his philosophy of life in the 
te@ghings of the desert where one may 
see “all that man is, was, and is-to be- 
come.” He points out that only by means 
of strife can strength be maintained for 
life. He shows clearly that no species 
was ever placed above struggle or over- 
protected in its infancy without degen- 
eration creeping into its very being. He 
utters a distinct warning that demorali- 
zation is sure punishment for escaping 
this struggle. On the other hand, he 
points to the great happiness which is 
ever the reward of labor, whether man- 
ual or otherwise. Much has been writ- 
ten, according to Mr. Hudson, on this 
subject, but to know the truth one must 
take a journey such as his, even though 
it be full of rough days and uncomfort- 
able nights. But, however rough may 
have been those days and uncomfortable 
the nights for Mr. Hudson, the perusal 
of his book is a joy to the reader. 

The words of Galsworthy might well 
be taken at their face value. “I would 
that you in America could take Hudson 
to heart. He is a tonic, a deep, refresh- 
ing drink with a strange and wonderful 
flavor.” Hudson is all this and much 
more in “Idle Days in Patagonia.” 


Marion Munson. 
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The Chosen People’ 


F some kind of gigantic creature, pro- 
I portioned to us as we are to the ants, 

could study us with the same imper- 
sonal and scientific eye which we turn 
upon the busy little insects, the record 
of observations would include a passage 
somewhat like this: 

“These curious little animals are con- 
stantly proclaiming their worship of a 
God of Love, and setting up huge edi- 
fices for His glorification; and all the 
while, quite ¢ontradictorily, they are ex- 
emplifying principles of hate. They are 
divided amortg themselves, or more ac- 
curately against one another, by all sorts 
of ‘distinctiois—of race, of religion, of 
wealth, of ancestry. They are self-clas- 
sified under all sorts of labels which 
they take so seriously as to become men- 
tally befogged by them. They speak of 
Teutons, Celts, Slavs, Protestants, Jews, 
Aryans, Semites, and so on; and in 
their eagerness to maintain the fine dis- 
tinctions on which they base their label- 
ings they are prone to lose sight of the 
humanness which they all share. 

“So limited in some respects is their 
vision, so feeble their capacity for look- 
ing before and beyond the little moment 
of time in which they find themselves, 
that there are actually some of them 
who feel that they are marked off from 
and set above the rest of their kind by 
the fact that they know something about 
their progenitors of half a dozen genera- 
tions ago! Their strange spiritual blind- 
ness prevents their seeing that as far as 
venerability of ancestry is concerned— 
when the first faint stirrings of organic 
life commenced many eons ago on this 
planet, each present-day individual’s ori- 
gin was there; and in the matter of 
quality of less remote ancestry—the in- 
dividual is the unmistakable vindication 
or accusation of it.” 

Among these human _  antagonisms 
which the scientific eye of the Gigantic 


*The ¢ Chosen | People. By Sidney L. Ny- 
burg. J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.40. 
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FOR THE READER OF FICTION 


Creature would have noted, there is none 
more deplorable than that which exists 
among Jews of various classes. The non- 
Jewish world is more or less united in 
its antagonism to the Hebrew people; 
and they, instead of being in turn united 
in an impregnable solidarity of sympathy 
and understanding, are frequently mu- 
tually antipathetic. The Jew of Portu- 
guese origin who came to America first 
regarded with lofty scorn his German 
co-religionist who came later; and when 
the Russian Jewish invasion began, still 
later, the German in turn basked in the 
consciousness of his own superiority, and 
made haste to draw the line of social 
ostracism against his Russian brother. It 
would all be very funny, were it not so 
infinitely ‘sad. 

In his very able novel, “The Chosen 
People,” Sidney L. Nyburg has indicated 
something of this intra-Jewish inhar- 
mony, and has shown that the same dif- 
ficulties mark the path of the would-be 
reformer in this field as are met with by 
would-be reformers in all others. A young 
rabbi, Philip Graetz, is called to the 
leadership of a very wealthy, very fash- 
ionable Reformed Jewish synagogue in 
Baltimore. He has many of the weak- 
nesses and many of the virtues of youth; 
among the latter, a burning enthusiasm 
for his work; among the former, an in- 
ability to see that honest belief, no mat- 
ter how eloquently put forward, does 
not necessarily win over its opponents. 
It all seems so simple to him, in his 
youthful fervor. Before his eyes is a 
glowing vision of a world wherein re- 
ligious belief and daily life are in per- 
fect harmony, and it-seems to him he 
need only present it clearly to his people 
in order to bring about the desired iden- 
tity. 

There is a young Jewish lawyer, David 
Gordon, whose strong character and keen 
mind have forced recognition, notwith- 
standing his Russian origin, from his 
German brethren. He is something of an 
idealist, too; but whereas Graetz is a 
visionary, Gordon has the keener intel- 








lect’s realization of the need to deal with 
things as they are, to fight conditions 
with weapons potent to overthrow them. 
The interaction of these two natures, the 
profound mutual respect which they even- 
tually evolve, have been studied by Mr. 
Nyburg in a way to demonstrate his 
splendid psychological powers. 

The love element in the book has a 
good deal of interest. Ruth Hartman, a 
wealthy member of Philip’s congregation, 
is madly in love with him. He comes 
under the spell of a young Christian 
girl, and she reciprocates the feeling he 
has for her. They make sacrifice of their 
love for the preservation of Philip’s value 
as a leader and teacher of his people. 
Ruth wins, not by virtue of her worth, 
but by the accident of her origin. 

There are economic problems involved 
which bring home to Graetz the need for 
practicality in dealing with the affairs 
of men. How this comes about, and how 
Ruth seizes upon a labor crisis to bring 
the errant Philip back to her side, are 
handled in masterly fashion by Mr. Ny- 
burg. 

The Jewish reader will find himself 
very much at home in the entire atmos- 
phere of “The Chosen People.” The non- 
Jewish reader will be tremendously in- 
terested in the side-lights thrown upon 
a portion of his community which is neg- 
ligible neither in numbers or quality. 
Mr. Nyburg has brought to his work 
earnestness, sincerity, human insight and 
ability to say what he wants to say; his 
book therefore can be heartily recom- 
mended to the most discriminating of 


readers. Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


Olga Bardel* 


HIS novel introduces a new and 
virile writer of fiction. It is 


the story of a genius whose sor- 
did childhood in Canningtown is followed 
by an even more sordid period when 


*Olga Bardel. By Stacy Aumonier. 
The Century Company. 
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Olga is being trained and exploited by 
the Du Cassons. A few brief years of 
happiness under the care of a gentle- 
woman, who helped the child pianist to 
develop into a thinking woman, are suc- 
ceeded by her infatuation for the man 
who became her husband, with the re- 
sulting disillusionment and stifling of her 
talent and spiritual ambition. In spite 
of motherhood she was left alone in spirit 
as a woman of her temperament must 
always be unless into her life there 
comes the one man who understands her. 
John Braille, the portrait painter, was 
that man, but by the strange vagaries 
of caprice her life touched his only occa- 
sionally, though in the end the reader 
has the suggestion that across the years 
he comes to her and in his love “she 
finds a sanctuary for all her sorrows.” 

The story opens with the exhibition 
of “The Mother.” A woman in gray is 
leaning on the black frame of a grand 
piano looking at her son. He is a hand- 
some young rascal in khaki, silhouetted 
against the window. He is grinning— 
just in the way any young rascal will 
grin when he reads a letter from any 
girl—and the mother’s face is grave and 
thoughtful and very beautiful. The pic- 
ture is a portrait of Olga Bardel. 

“T should like,” said John Braille, who 
created the picture, “to have people look 
at the portrait for a long time without 
speaking. Then I should like them to 
mutter ‘My God!’ and walk straight out 
of the gallery and never be the same 
again.” 

As a result of a chance meeting of two 
old friends, who had occupied a studio 
together in Paris many years before, the 
story of Olga Bardel was written. An 
intense note of reality is maintained 
throughout, and her life is dramatized 
scene after scene. 

Mr. Aumonier is a new writer, an 
Englishman presumably, from the set- 
ting of the story, which is laid in Lon- 
don, though he takes us to Prague, to 
Italy, and even to Canada. But there 
is nothing insular in his delineation of 
character. Olga Bardel and John Braille 
might be citizens of any country. They 
are great souls, who loved greatly, yet 
conquered themselves; and in depicting 
that conquest the author has written a 


gripping story. Maude T. Small. 
Changing W inds* 


W | Se “Changing Winds,” the 
young Irish dramatist and 
novelist comes into his own. 

What the War has done to the young 

men of Great Britain as a whole, it has 

done to such particular young men as 

St. John Ervine. And because he is an 

Irishman, Mr. Ervine thinks more 

*Changing Winds. By St. John G. 

Ervine. The Macmillan Company. 





deeply, feels more poignantly, acts more 
impulsively than many of his fellow- 
countrymen who are English. For he is 
a North of Ireland man, an Ulster man, 
and the picture he draws of the fine old 
father of his hero—who might well be 
himself—is the vivid picture of an Ul- 
sterman and an Irish Protestant of the 
dyed-in-the-wool type that many of us 
know so wel! and that most of us re- 
spect so highly. 

There are four young men in “Chang- 
ing Winds,” and they come together in 
an English school. Each one has his 
talent—all are English to the core save 
the one who is Irish. And he—through 
his association with his father and the 
years he spends in Ireland after those 
early school years, in the days when he 
goes, against his will, to Trinity Col- 
lege Dublin—becomes almost a partaker 





Mrs. Frances Rumsey 


in the Irish Rebellion that sent more 
than a few fiery young leaders to exe- 
cution. 

This is probably the first time in which 
the brief day of the short-lived Irish re- 
public has been reproduced in fiction, 
and Mr. Ervine weaves it in strong 
colors into his brilliant tapestry that 
pictures the pageantry of the great 
War. For to the War each of his four 
heroes—embryo philosophers and men 
of genius in the first flower of manhood 
—is dedicated. The book closes with the 
note of tragedy that is ringing through- 
out England—the note that mingles the 
tears and cries, the sadness and the 
triumph of the mothers and sisters and 
wives of young heroes. 

“Changing Winds” is a significant per- 
formance in these days of clouds and 
shadows. It strikes the heroic note—it 
proves that in spite of the allurements 
of theory, men can and will rise from 
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talk to action, and when put to the test 
some of our apparently inefficient young 
manhood becomes nobly and adequately 
efficient. 





Norma Bright Carson. 


Cecilia of the Pink Roses* 


ECILIA is a real little girl in a 
€& real little story-book. Cecilia is 

pink cheeks, pink roses and glow- 
ing eyes and a wonderful smile. She is 
—just Cecilia. 

Cecilia started life as a tenement waif, 
with a dying mother and a bricklayer 
father. When Mary closed her eyes in 
that last sleep, Cecilia became mother to 
a heart-broken father and a_ small 
brother, who did not improve with the 
years. 

And then behold! Cecilia is no longer 
a tenement child. A new kind of brick 
—his own invention—and the man Mad- 
den grows rich. He takes his daughter 
and son to a real house; Cecilia must 
become a lady, and so Cecilia in a fash- 
ionable boarding-school presents a pa- 
thetic but no less lovable figure. 

True courtesy lies in sincerity, and 
therefore Cecilia overcomes prejudice 
and wins the hearts of all around her. 
And she wins one heart in particular, 
but because she is Cecilia she fails to 
understand her power, wherefore Cecilia 
must live through shadows to smiles 
again, and become veritably, in the gar- 
den of love, “Cecilia of the Pink Roses.” 


The Man Thou Gavestt 


RS. COMSTOCK invariably pre- 
M sents to us a situation that 

either shows human nature at 
its best or shows how the best in human 
nature can be developed. Her newest 
tale is full of tears and laughter, the last 
an expression of that gentle humor 
which views men and women with in- 
dulgence born of love. 

The tragedy of the little Southern 
girl, whose lover is taken from her by 
the cruel forces of circumstances, and 
whom she loses because of misunder- 
standings for which neither is respon- 
sible, is just the world-old tale of the 
trusting woman who gives her all and 
finds herself an outcast. 

But one tragedy brings about another 
tragedy. The woman who marries the 
unintentional deserter pays the price of 
her husband’s sin, but she pays it nobly, 
grandly, after the manner of a woman 
who loves and understands. 

So the fortunes of the little group 
work themselves out and love finds the 
thread whereby to unravel the tangle 


*Cecilia of the Pink Roses. By Kath- 
arine Haviland Taylor. George H. Do- 
ran Company. $1.25. 

+The Man Thou Gavest. 
T. Comstock. 
$1.35. 
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and so weave anew in a permanent and 
beautiful pattern the torn threads of 
weak and miserable lives. 


The Ford* 


ALIFORNIA gives the setting for 
CC this drama of struggle and vic- 
tory which Miss Austin so ably 
portrays. The book is rich in wonder- 
ful character drawing and strong, dram- 
atic situation, from the first chapter with 
its small boy’s struggle to rescue a 
drowning lamb to the last vivid picture 
of the same boy, now a man, returning 
to claim his own after sorrow and fail- 
ure. 

It is a tale of ranch-life in which busi- 
ness and love are made the main themes. 
Perhaps the most significant figure in 
the book is that of the girl who takes 
matters into her own hands and proves 
herself a better man than her father, 
her brother and her lover. 

Miss Austin creates atmosphere that 
is very real; she paints episodes with a 
force that is compelling; her people live 
because they are people and not lay fig- 
ures. “The Ford” is a strongly built, 
humanly charged piece of fiction, a novel 
that will hold its place among things 
permanent. 


The Son of His Fathert 


ie MAKE one hundred thousand 


dollars in six months on a capi- 
tal of five thousand was the task 


our hero set himself. Facing the accu- 
sation of being a “waster” by his own 
father—a successful business man and 
multimillionaire—he took up the chal- 
lenge—and made good! 

How, when and where, we leave the 
reader to find out. There is a girl in 
the story, and a queer character of a 
man, a master ranchman. The girl is 
typical of the great West, and she plays 
her part like a man. 

The book is full of thrills and suspense 
—it will repay reading in the enjoyment 
that it gives. 


The Rubbish Heapt 


ITA” is already too well known 
for her entertaining stories to 
need much in the way of recom- 

mendation. “The Rubbish Heap” is a 
bit of a mystery. Scene, a quaint Eng- 
lish town; hero, the French nephew— 
and a cripple—of two elderly English 
spinsters in said staid English town; 
heroine, a waif gathered in from Irish 


*The Ford. By Mary Austin. Hough- 
ton Miffin Company. $1.50. 

+The Son of His Father. By Ridge- 
well Cullom. George W. Jacobs & Co. 
$1.35. 

tThe Rubbish Heap. By “Rita.” G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.40. 


gorse by a crude English fisherman, who 
takes her home to the small town where 
the French hero is playing artist in the 
topmost room of his aunt’s ancient 
mansion. 

In the little curio shop kept by the 
fisherman’s wife, the artist finds the 
waif and wants to paint her picture. 
And in “The Rubbish Heap,” as they 
call the shop, a mysterious stranger buys 
a bit of china and so becomes acquainted 
with the artist and the girl. And out 
of that acquaintance grows a strange 
story, in which the sins of the fathers 
are visited on the children, until a kindly 
Fate steps in and smoothes the way to 
happiness. 


Cinderella Jane’ 


HO and what was Jane? 
W Everybody asked the question 
when the strange girl from 
nowhere appeared in the tableaux de 
luxe as Salome and won the attention 
of the best-known literary critic in the 


metropolis. 


Elaine Sterne 


Jane mended the clothes and cooked 
the meals and even posed for the ar- 
tists in the small corner of Bohemia 
where she lived. But Jane was hard 
at work on something bigger than these 
things. Jane meant to be a writer. 

Jane’s marriage brings complications 
into her life, but Jane was capable of 
overcoming all manner of obstacles. And 
so she and her artist husband at last 
solve the time-old problem and earn con- 
tentment and joy through mutual trust 
and self-sacrifice. 

“Cinderella Jane” is a piece of fiction 
unusual for its novelty of theme, its 


7 *Cinderella Jane. By Marjorie Ben- 
ton Cooke. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.35. 


perfection of character-drawing, and its 
artistic workmanship in the matter of 
plot and situation and climax. It has a 
philosophy of its own, too, and it speaks 
eloquently for the right of the woman 
to have her “chance.” 


The Mark of Cain* 


AIN, Kane, Cane—which of the 

words did the dying man say or 

mean? On the choice of the word 
hung the only clue to the murder of the 
rich man with a niece, whose two suitors 
might either of them have had. an ob- 
ject in doing the murder. 

Miss Wells works out the story in her 
usual capable way, bringing Fleming 
Stone to the rescue when all other 
sources of mystery-solving fail. 

In this way we have a typical detec- 
tive tale of the brilliant variety of 
which the Stone books are shining ex- 
amples. 


The Madness of Mayt 


HIS would make an_ excellent 

| “movie.” Under a May moon 

human beings may do many 

queer and outlandish things, from mas- 

querading on stone walls in dominoes 

to chasing elusive females through moon- 
lighted, moon-mad woods. 

It is all a little comedy, quite gro- 
tesque, entirely beyond the pale of proba- 
bilities, but it has a lightness of touch, 
a trick of humor and a twist of plot that 
make it most entertaining and enjoy- 
able. 


The Hundredth Chancel 


A S is usually the case with a book 


by Miss Dell, the character work 
is the significant part of “The 
Hundredth Chance.” The story as a 
story has no special originality; the girl 
who marries a man for protection and 
plays upon his chivalry to escape the 
burden of wifehood, because in her heart 
she despises him, is not a new situation. 
The novelty comes in the character of 
the husband, who, as a horse trainer, 
mated to a girl of gentle blood, proves 
himself every inch a gentleman, while 
her aristocratic suitor—the man of her 
own class—proves himself to be 2 beast. 

The way in which the fortunes of the 
girl, the nobleman, the horse trainer and 
the girl’s crippled brother are worked 
out proves Miss Dell a master fiction 
writer. That she can play upon our 
emotions through the predicament of the 
heroine and the tenderness of the crude 


*The Mark of Cain. By Carolyn 
Wells. J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.35. 

+The Madness of May. By Meredith 
Nicholson. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.00. 

tThe Hundredth Chance. 
M. Dell. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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husband for his wife’s afflicted brother, 
is farther proof that the author is sure 
of her appeal to the imagination and 
the feelings of her readers. 

The book has more of the melodramatic 
than has heretofore been found in Ethel 
_Dell’s books. 


The Road of Ambition* 


OR a first novel this is an unusu- 
F ally strong piece of work. It has 
a masculine quality unusual in the 
work of a woman, and yet it has all of 
a woman’s tenderness in the building 
of character and a woman’s leaning to 
hero-worship in the development of the 
character of Big Bill. 

The story has to do with the rise of 
an uncouth laborer to fortune through 
an invention. He has to begin life all 
over again in order to obtain the educa- 
tion necessary to make his career match 
his wealth. He becomes the victim of 
a designing woman, but is saved from 
a fatal mistake by the fact that he has 
long before met his dream woman and 
is bound to be true to her. His domestic 
problems become involved with his busi- 
ness deals, and he loses his wife and 
saves his fortune on the same day. 
Thereafter the story moves to a swift 
and entirely satisfactory conclusion. 


*The Road of Ambition. By Elaine 
Sterne. The Britton Publishing Com- 
pany. 
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As a successful writer of motion pic- 
ture scenarios, Miss Sterne understands 
the full value of suspense and climax and 
vivid situation in a story. 


The Definite Object* 


T IS rather odd to find Mr. Farnol 

I writing a tale of up-to-date New 

York. We might almost believe him 

to have taken a leaf out of the book of 

Frank Packard, for “The Definite Ob- 
ject” recalls “Jimmy Dale” forcibly. 


This is a tale of action and mystery 
and romance. A young millionaire, tired 
of life, spares a youthful burglar, and 
through the boy becomes acquainted with 
the boy’s sister, a girl who is a kind of 
guardian angel to the poorer than her- 
self in the tenement house in Hell’s 
Kitchen. Whereupon exit millionaire 
and entrance a mysterious young pea- 
nut vender into the region of the slums. 
The bully of the neighborhood and Geof- 
frey have a lively time of it, but in the 
end, after Geoffrey’s life had been 
almost forfeited, a happy ending is 
reached, in which romance is allowed to 
blossom and the boy Arthur turns from 
his wild ways to a contemplated. college 
career. 


The book is strong in action and dram- 
atic situation; its characters are rather 


*The Definite Object. By Jeffery Far- 
nol. Little, Brown & Company. 


Books Abwis the 


Carry On and 
Man 


F ALL the War books published 
these two would seem to be the 


most humanly interesting and 
most deeply touching. Both are the 
letters of young men, the one the letters 
of a brilliant young writer, whose resi- 
dence in America has made him almost 
more American than English, and the 
others the letters of an average young 
fellow, a London clerk, of the type and 
stamp of the men who have made up the 
new English Army and have helped to 
drive the foe back and back on the 
famous West Front. 

Coningsby Dawson has the sensitive- 
ness of the poet and the imagination of 
the creative writer of exceptionally fine 
fiction. With these he has a fine feel- 
ing for duty and a deeply religious sense 
that is probably due to his forebears and 


One Young 
* 


*Carry On. By Coningsby Dawson. 
John Lane Company. 

One Young Man. 
Hodder Williams. 
Company. 


Edited by J. E. 
George H. Doran 





his upbringing. His letters to the dear 
ones at home were not composed for the 
perusal of the public; they are the out- 
pourings of a boy who has left his home 
and misses it, who is stricken to the 
heart by the horrors of war, but who 
carries within him a loyalty to prin- 
ciple that causes him to give his life, 
if need be, to help to “carry on” the 
War against autocracy and unjust mili- 
tary power. 


If you read these letters with dry eyes 
you are a truly hardened individual. And 
yet to the mother who is giving her son, 
the wife who is giving her husband, and 
the sister who is giving her brothers, 
these letters will be infinitely sweet 
sources of comfort, for they have the 
quality of making it all seem worth 
while—they contain inherently that note 
of triumph which, though it may be more 
or less covered over now, is gathering 
force to burst into a mighty hymn of 
victory when the conflict shall end. 


Extracts from Dr. Dawson’s preface 
to the letters of his son, and from the 
letters themselves give a taste of what 
this book contains. Dr. Dawson writes: 
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marvelous for an Englishman to have 
drawn, for the story is American in 
every sense of the word; the only sign 
of the Farnol of “Beltane” lies in the 
tendency to drop back now and again 
into a semblance of archaic English with 
a hint of that gift for rhythm which 
has been a feature of the Farnol novels. 


Mistress Anne* 
a? Anne is a country school 





teacher whose fallen fortunes 

bring her to the place where she 
must choose between pride and poverty. 
Her contact with people from her own 
world, some of whom choose to sneer 
at her, only emphasizes the fact that 
the splendid young doctor who sacrifices 
a city career and a beautiful, wealthy 
girl for his mother’s desire to live in 
her old home in the country, finds in 
Anne the sort of woman that can be a 
real helpmeet to him. 


_ Anne has another suitor, a rather 
queer young author, to whom she proves 
a great inspiration. But from the first 
her heart goes out to Doctor Richard. 


It is a charming, sweetly human and 
wholesome little tale, not so strong as 
“Contrary Mary,” but every whit as 
delightful. 


*Mistress Anne. By Temple Bailey. 
Penn Publishing Company. 


War 


“The letters in this volume were not 
written for publication. They are inti- 
mate and personal in a high degree. They 
would not now be published by those to 
whom they are addressed had they not 
come to feel that the spirit and temper 
of the writer might do something to 
strengthen and invigorate those who, like 
himself, are called on to make sacrifices 
for high causes and solemn duties. 


“They do not profess to give any new 
information about the military opera- 
tions of the Allies. This is the task of 
the publicist, and at all times is for- 
bidden to the soldier in the field. Here 
and there some striking or significant 
fact has been allowed to pass the cen- 
sor; but the value of the letters does 
not lie in these things. It is found 
rather in the record of how the dreadful 
yet heroic realities of war affect an un- 
usually sensitive mind, long trained in 
moral and romantic idealism; the process 
by which this mind adapts itself to un- 
anticipated and incredible conditions, to 
acts and duties which lie close to horror, 
and are only saved from being horrible 
by the efficacy of the spiritual effert 
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which they evoke. Hating the brutalities 
of war, clearly perceiving the wide range 
of its cruelties, yet the heart of the 
writer is never hardened by its daily 
commerce with death; it is purified by 
pity and terror, by heroism and sacrifice, 
until the whole nature seems fresh an- 
nealed into a finer strength. 


* * * * * 


“This is the spirit which breathes 
through these letters. The splendor of 
war, as my son puts it, is in nothing 
external; it is all in the souls of the 
men. ‘There’s a marvelous grandeur 
about all this carnage and desolation— 
men’s souls rise above the distress— 
they have to, in order to survive.’ ‘Every 
man I have met out here has the amaz- 
ing guts to wear his crown of thorns as 
though it were a cap-and-bells.. They 
have shredded off their weaknesses and 
attained that ‘corporate stout-hearted- 
ness’ which is ‘the acme of whet Aris- 
totle meant by virtue.’”’ 

And here is what Lieutenant Dawson 
says of the British soldiers: 

“They do heroic things daily, which 
in a lesser war would have won the Vic- 
toria Cross, but in this war are com- 
monplaces. They know themselves re- 
born in soul, and are dimly aware that 
the world is travailing toward new birth 
with them. They are still very human, 
men who end their letters with a row 
of crosses which stand for kisses. They 
are not dehumanized by war; the kind- 
liness and tenderness of their ratures 
are unspoiled by all their daily traffic in 
horror. But they have won their souls; 
and when the days of peace return these 
men will take with them to the civilian 
life a tonic strength and nobleness which 
will arrest and extirpate the decadence 
of society with the saving salt of valor 
and of faith. 

“It may be said also that they do not 
hate their foe, although they hate the 
things for which he fights. They are 
fighting a clean figt, with men whose 
courage they respect.” 

The other young man, whose letters 
one of his employers has edited for read- 
ing, has not the insight of Coningsby 
Dawson. But he has the same heroism, 
the same cool acceptance of the terrible 
facts of war. This boy went through 
the Battle of the Somme; at the last he 
was wounded. And this is how he de- 
scribes his condition, as he is ready to 
go back to the quiet desk from which 
the War called him: 

“The sight of my right eye has com- 
pletely gone out, but as long as the left 
one keeps at it I shall not be seriously 
handicapped. My glass eye will be an 
acceptable ornament. The left hand will 
mend in time; when healed, it will be 
pushed and squeezed into its criginal 
shape. Apart from my wounds I feel 





very well, and my rapid recovery has 
surprised all.” 

This is the kind of men they are giv- 
ing on the other side—men of youth and 
spirit and courage and optimism. To 
arouse the same spirit in our own men 
at home—who are just as brave, just 
as enduring, and just as full of cheer- 
ful spirits, but to whom this terrible 
War, as our War, has not yet come home 
in all its forces—that is the task to 
which we must address ourselves. The 
reading of books like these will help. 

—Norma Bright Carson. 


The Land of Deepening 
Shadow* 


cy HIS book is written by an Ameri- 
can newspaper man. It kas the 
American point of view, and is 
therefore particularly valuable. Mr. 
Curtin went to Germany in November 
of 1915. He had the good luck to run 
the gauntlet of German military restric- 
tions as to aliens, and therefore had a 
chance to study the German people from 
the inside. 

His book is a big contribution to the 
gradually growing but slowly maturing 
conviction that the real defeat of the 


*The Land of Deepening Shadow. By 
D. Thomas Curtin. George H. Doran 
Company. 





German government may possibly lie in 
the increasing internal troubles that 
make a German revolution not at all 
the impossible thing it was once sup- 
posed to be. Mr. Curtin shows how, at 
the beginning of the War, the people of 
Germany were a united people; he shows 
how the policy of the Government to keep 
them in this state of unity and subju- 
gation worked out successfully. But he 
shows how, little by little, the influence 
of democracy has spread among the peo- 
ple and how little by little the iron hand 
of the Government has been weakened 
in its hold. 

The author saw Germany when the 
cry was “On to Paris,” and the Ger- 
man people believed that the German 
Army would be in Paris before long. 
But the German people were doomed to 
disappointment; the high power that had 
promised could not fulfill the promise. 
And as a child is promised time and 
again things by its parents, and the 
promises are not kept, so the German 
people have been fed on promises, and 
the promises have not been redeemed. 

So the land that was bright in the 
sunshine of a quickly promised victory 
in the first year and a half of the War 
has been gradually falling under the 
shadows of mistrust and disintegration, 
due to an alert, unconscious growth of 
lack of faith, a conscious knowledge of 
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the pinch of a scarcity of food, and the 
conscious knowledge of men being mowed 
down by the millions with little effect. 

Those who are interested in what has 
been happening inside Germany should 
read this book. 


Obstacles of Peace* 


R. McCLURE made a study of 
M the conditions of the War at 

first hand. He gathered mate- 
rial from such men as Lord Northcliffe, 
Lord Haldane, Count Tisza and Herr 
Zimmermann, all of whom talked with 
him ‘frankly in the day when America 
was neutral and was in a position to 
be talked to. The result of these con- 
versations and the outcome of the de- 
tailed study made is Mr. McClure’s ex- 
planation of the most salient features 
of the world conditions that militate 
against an early and equitable peace. He 
classes his obstacles as material and 
spiritual, and the material obstacles are 
the division of territory and kindred 
problems, while the spiritual obstacles 
are the hates that have been engendered 
by the War itself, and which will not 
melt away at a given notice. 

Mr. McClure was in Europe in 1916. 
He visited Germany, Belgium, the Rus- 
sian front, Vienna, Buda-Pesth, Paris 
and London, and witnessed some of the 
action around Verdun. The immediate 
questions that he considers are: “Why 
Did Germany Invade Belgium?” “The 
Spoliation of Belgium,” “The Submarine 
in Relation to Rail Power and Sea 
Power,” “Zeppelin Raids in England,” 
“The Lessons to Our Country.” The 
last chapter is especially worth consider- 
ing. 


Grapes of WrathtT 


OUR young men in the trenches on 
F the West Front—these are the 
heroes of Mr. Cable’s book. It 
is not fiction, but it reads as if it were. 
Of course, there is much that is tech- 
nical; one has a clear understanding of 
many phases of trench warfare when 
one is done reading. 

There were three Englishmen and 
one American in the group. The last 
was a Kentuckian. He went into the 
English Army because he thought that 
he as a good American had to fight 
against autocracy. 

They were comrades—they fought to- 
gether; they were willing to die to- 
gether, though they all loved life and 
would rather not die at all. 

The descriptions of their progress 
through twenty-four hours, which left 
one of them dead and the other three 
wounded, is a remarkably vivid picture 


*Obstacles to Peace. By S. S. Mc- 
Clure. Houghton Mifflin Company. 

tGrapes of Wrath. By Boyd Cable. 
E. P. Dutton & Company. 











of the. strangest war of the centuries. 
But it revea:s the spirit of the men who 
are gradually pressing the enemy back 
into his own country, the drudges of the 
War, the man in the ranks, who is just 
one of many, but who plays his part like 
the man that he is. 


A W oman and the War" 


‘T 7 HE Countess of Warwick is in a 
position to discuss the affairs of 
the English nation as few are in 

a position to do. She can look back to 

the good days before all Europe reveled 

in carnage, and she has a good memory 

—too good perhaps for the self-compla- 

cency of some people. As the close 

friend of King Edward, an associate of 

Edward when he was still only Crown 

Prince and was held down by his mother; 

a frequent visitor to the German court, 

and therefore we!l acquainted with Vic- 

toria’s favorite grandson, the present 

Kaiser—Lady Warwick can tell much 

of the personal characteristics of those 

who are most deeply involved in the 
causes and the issues of the War. 

Some of the book is gossip, of course, 
but it is intelligent gossip; for the rest 
the chapters are studies in important 
phases of the social and economic and 
military problems of the time in Great 
Britain. We do not agree with all that 
Lady Warwick writes, but we must ap- 
preciate the fact that she is talking of 
things she knows. 

The chapters on “War and Marriage,” 
“Nursing in Wartime,” “The Cure of 
Autocracy,” “Women’s Work in _ the 
Land,” “Woman and the War,” “The 
Prussian in Our Midst,” and “How I 
Would Work for Peace,” are all valuable 
documents. They contain the comment 
born of a ripe judgment; they contain 
the suggestions of a practical social 
worker; they lean to the sane and the 
reasonable, and they bear the stamp of 
a forceful woman’s honest convictions 
after she has made a faithful study of 
the subjects she essays to comment 
upon. 


An Uncensored Diary From 
the Central Empirest 


RS. BULLITT is the wife of a 
M Philadelphia newspaper man. 
They were in Germany in the 

second year of the War, and at that time 
visited the late governor of Belgium, von 
Bissing, and Madame von Bissing; also 
a number of officials in Vienna and Paris. 
The chief value of this diary lies in its 





*A Woman and the War. By the 
Countess of Warwick. 
ran Company. 

+An Uncensored Diary from the Cen- 
tral Empires. By Ernesta Drinker Bul- 
litt. Doubleday, Page & Company. 
$1.25. 


George H. Do- 
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frankness and simplicity of statement, 
remarkable in that it has escaped the 
blue pencil of the censor. Mrs. Bullitt 
has a touch of bitterness that she does 
not conceal, and she has a sense of humor 
that leads her to spare nobody. The re- 
sult is a semi-humorous account of tre- 
mendously serious matters, the serious- 
ness of which is accentuated by the hu- 
mor which may be the secret of its 
escape at the censor’s hands. It is a 
book to be appreciated by Amcricans, 
since it exploits American slang and a 
typically Yankee brand of wit. 

As a revelation of events during the 
German occupation of Belgium its value 
is not to be despised. 


Our United States Army* 


N this brief study, Miss Wright has 
I tried to present some of the many 
activities of the army of the United 
States, the importance and economic 
significance of which have been over- 





Ernesta Drinker Bullitt 


shadowed by historians in the tragic 
drama and far-reaching results of our 
nation’s wars. 

It is, in short, a study of the army in 
its relations to civil life. Much of the 
work done in this connection takes the 
form of duty quietly and unostentatious- 
ly performed and therefore little popular 
credit is given it. And yet without our 
army, small as it may seem to be, Amer- 
ica could not have made the administra- 
tive and economic progress that it has, 
for in the development and building of 
our country the army has had a real part. 

As General Wood says, in an introduc- 
tion to the book by Miss Wright, “our 


*Our United States Army. By Helen 
S. Wright. Robert J. Shores. $1.50. 
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people understand little of the army’s 
work aside from its purely military ac- 
tivities. The average citizen looks upon 
the army simply as a destructive force, 
seldom appreciating that it is one of 
the strongest constructive forces we have 
ever had.” 

Miss Wright tells of the work of the 
army in the days of Indian troubles, in 
Cuba, Porto Rico, the Philippines and 
Panama; she shows how through army 
agencies the yellow fever peril was di- 
minished, the canal was built and the 
great forces of sanitation put into opera- 
tion. 

The present work begins with the 
Lewis and Clark expedition, goes through 
the gold fever days in California, takes 
up the building of the transcontinental 
railroads, down to the Panama Canal. 

Miss Wright does not attempt to be 
exhaustive, but her clear exposition of 
the army’s case will help many citizens 
to a better understanding of what the 
army in the United States means and 


may mean. Robert Bland. 


War" 


IERRE LOTI writes with a won- 
Pp derful sympathy of the Belgian 
refugees, the women and the chil- 
dren and the old, old men who became 
the victims of German barbarity when 
the mad spirit of war descended on Eu- 
rope. Because he is a diplomat by na- 
ture, Pierre Loti is careful not to speak 
in too unrestrained a fashion; his sense 
of good taste impels him to conceal the 
bitterness that is eating out his soul; 
his artistic sense demands that he clothe 
even horrors in a veil of pity and mild 
ironic contempt that serve to give his 
chapters the aspect of so many fine etch- 
ings in which the details are painstak- 
ingly drawn. 

Loti is a man who sees in the large, 
however, as well as with an appreciation 
for the minute points, and his book con- 
tains an interpretation of motive that 
will repay careful study. 


Speaking of Prussianst 
OBB is more than a humorist—he 
C is, in his way, a prophet. When 
he speaks seriously we are com- 
pelled to listen. And Cobb takes the 
present War in all seriousness. He was 
ene of the few American newspaper men 
who saw the European struggle in its 
incipiency; who saw Germany hurl her 
force of might a¢ross defenceless Bel- 
gium with the cry, “On to Paris,” and 
he saw the work at the Marne when the 
French turned back the invaders and 


*War. By Pierre Loti. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. $1.25. 

*Speaking of Prussians. By Irvin S. 
Cobb. George H. Doran Company. 50 
cents. 
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Germany suffered the shock of realizing 
that her plans to occupy Paris and take 
Calais might go awry. And he saw the 
horrors of invasion, the tragedy of coun- 
tries unprepared to wage equal conflict, 
and he came home with his warning to 
America. 

With our own land involved in the 
struggle, Cobb cries again: “I hate war,” 
but he realizes, as soon all Americans 
must realize, that having joined the Al- 
lies we cannot do our part merely with 
money and food and arms. “Without 
the shedding of blood there is no re- 
mission of sin,” quotes Cobb, propheti- 
cally. “For God’s sake, hurry up,” was 
the last call of a noble patriot, dying, 
and Cobb echoes the call. We must get 
in and we must get in quick, else the 
force of us will not be the overwhelming 
thing it might be made if we were as 
strong morally as we are materialy. 

Cobb’s book is a clarion call—every 
man and woman should read it! 


Other Books That Bear 
Upon the War and Its 
Problems 


War, Peace and the Future. By Ellen 
Key. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

A consideration of nationalism and in- 
ternationalism and of the relation of 
women to war. This is a book for every 
woman and most men, since it defines 
woman’s position in world development. 


The World at War. By George Bran- 
des. Translated by Catherine D. Groth. 
The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

A collection of essays written on the 
War and the events leading up to it: 
Dr. Brandes does not mince matters—he 
looks facts in the face and discourses 
on the possibilities of peace, the different 
points of view involved in the War, the 
question of whether this will be the last 
war, and so on. Like a prophet pro- 
claiming events to come, he diagnoses 
the situation and speculates on the out- 
come in a manner that is convincing and 
convicting. 


Germany in Defeat. Third Phase. By 
Count Charles de Souza and Haldane 
Macfall. E. P. Dutton & Company. 
$2.00. 

Count de Souza takes the attitude that 
Germany met her defeat in the present 
War at the Battle of the Marne. Since 
then she has been a defeated nation, 
moving on inevitably to a final crushing. 
A clear understanding of all that the 
events of the War up to the present will 
result from a reading of the book. It 
explains the make-up of the great Ger- 
man war-machine and shows wherein the 
machine has failed of its purpose. 


Complete U. S. Infantry Guide, Ar- 
ranged by Captain James K. Parsons. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. $5.00. 

This volume for officers and non-com- 
missioned officers of all the armies of 
the United States contains an actual re- 
print of all the material referring to in- 
fantry contained in those nineteen or 
twenty Government volumes which must 
now be studied by men training for offi- 
cership and be continually referred to 
by the regular officer in the field. It is 
an absolute compendium of infantry 
formation. 


Our Flag and Its Message. By Major 
James A. Moss and M. B. Stewart. In- 
cluding the President’s Appeal for 
Unity. J. B. Lippincott Company. 

A tiny book for every American home 
and for all the children and grown-ups 
in the home. 


Thirty-Cent Bread. By Alfred W. Mc- 
Cann. George H. Doran Company. 50 
cents. 

The well-known food expert tells how 
America could avoid the growing proba- 
bility of food scarcity and exorbitant 
prices. By prompt action we could, he 
maintains, be fuly equipped to feed the 
democracies of the world. The book is 
a warning, but a practical one—it shows 
the way out. The book contains valuable 
statistics. 


Empire and Armament. By Jennings 
C. Wise. G. P Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

This is a study of the problem of 
national defense and the relation that 
exists between imperialism and militar- 
ism. The author contends that as a na- 
tion we are imperialistic, but that our 
determination not to be militaristic has 
blinded us to this fact. 

In his preface the author contends 
that the most practical method of Ameri- 
can procedure is to write honest history 
for the next generation. In our patriotic 
zeal we are too prone to exaggeration. 
The fact is that we have expanded into 
a great empire largely without wars be- 
cause nobody has opposed us sufficiently 
to make wars necessary. 

Mr. Wise goes into the Hamiltonian 
Doctrine, the Federal Constitution, Jef- 
ferson and his military policy, the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, and devotes chapters to 
such subjects as “Adequate Defense In- 
dispensable to Pacifism,” “Adequate De- 
fense Confounded with Militarism,” 
“What is Adequate National Defense?” 


Open Boats. By Alfred Noyes. F. A. 
Stokes Company. 50 cents. 

A reliable account of what happens 
in the ocean when an unarmed rv ~*- 
chantman has been torpedoed. ?} 
Noyes has interviewed numerous si. 
vivors of the “open boats” and has hac 
access to all the statistics concerning 


them. 
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This is a vivid description of one of 
the phases of the war’s “frightfulness,” 
and Mr. Noyes describes it all with 
graphic pen. 

Incidentally there are some spirited 
poems introduced. 


Altar of Freedom, The. By Mary Rob- 
erts Rinehart. Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
pany. 50 cents. 

This is the appeal of an earnest 
woman to the other mothers of America 
to do their duty. Having made her own 
sacrifice, Mrs. Rinehart is in a position 
to make this sort of plea and she does 
it with characteristic eloquence. Every 
mother of sons in the land should read 
this book. 


German Idealism and Prussian Mili- 
tarism. By Charles William Super. 
Neale Publishing Company. $1.00. 

A brief study of the growth of mili- 
tarism and its relation to the industrial 
and social growth of Germany. 


Britain’s Civilian Volunteers. By 
Theckla Bowser. With introduction by 
author, Stanley, and a Foreword to the 
American edition by Kathleen Burke. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.50. 

This book explains the great and help- 
ful work done by the Voluntary Aid De- 
tachment in Great Britain. Without 
these men and women, England would 
have been at a loss, and from them we 
in America may learn a wonderful lesson. 


Provocation of France, The. By Jean 
Charlemagne Bracq. Oxford University 
Press. 

This outlines the determined policy of 
Germany to fret France and offend her 
to action. It covers a long term of years 
in which German aggression has threat- 
ened the French nation; it gives an ac- 
count of the work of Bismarck prior to 
the Ems Dispatch, the story of the muti- 
lated Ems dispatch; it describes the aim 
of the Triple Alliance, discusses the ques- 
tion of Alsace-Lorraine, and then goes 
into the immediate causes of the present 
war. 

It is a book packed with information, 
concisely put. 


Emden, The. By Kapitanleutnant von 
Mucke. Ritter & Co. $1.25. 

The story of the “Emden” is full of 
strange thrills and reads more like a 
romance than the truth. This is one of 
the boat stories of the war that will 
stand out in history. 


Balkans, The. By Nevil Forbes, Ar- 
nold J. Toynbee, D. Mitrany and D. G. 
Howarth. Oxford University Press. 

X& history of Bulgaria, Serbia, Greece, 
Rumania and Turkey, at once brief, but 
scholarly, and important in the light of 
recent events in conection with the Euro- 
pean war. 


BOOKS ABOUT THE WAR 


Submarine Torpedo Boat, The. By 
Allen Hoar. D. Van Nostrand Company. 

This is a complete account of the 
characteristics and modern development 
of the deadly submarine. It contains in- 
teresting information for the layman as 
well as authoritative data for the stu- 
dent. The book is fully equipped with 
plates from photographs and diagrams. 


U. S. Navy, The. Pictured by E. 
Muller, Jr. Rand, McNally & Co. 

This is a book of pictures from new 
photographs showing the ships in the 
Navy, and having a foreword by Rear 
Admiral Bradley A. Fiske. 


Rand, McNally Atlas of the World 
War. Rand, McNally & Co. 

A large paper book providing detailed 
maps that show all the nations engaged 
in the war, the blockade conditions and 
the colonial interests of each country. 
To supplement the maps, which include 
diagrams of the present battlefields, 
there is a summary of the principal 
events of the war and its general 
progress. 


Immediate Causes of the Great War, 
The. By Oliver Perry Chitwood. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1.35. 

A very comprehensive but concise ex- 
planation of the events and conditions 
out of which grew the world War. This 
book clears the atmosphere of much 
speculation and the outbursts of indigna- 
tion inseparable from a feeling of hate 
produced by certain rumors and preva- 
lent belief: it sticks to facts and bases 
its conclusions on the actual diplomatic 
correspondence that took place between 
the nations involved. 


At Plattsburg. By Allen French. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.35. 

The life of the “rookie” at Plattsburg 
is here described in a series of simple, 
unaffected letters that make a most de- 
lightful romance and discover to the 
average reader something of what train- 
ing camplife may be like. Every man 
interested in army life should read this 
book, which is founded entirely on fact. 


Seen and Heard Before and After 
i914. By Mary and Jane Findlater. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

Stories that show how the war has 
influenced the lives and thoughts of the 
Highlanders. The Misses Findlater have 
written from personal observation. 


Serbia: A Sketch. By Helen Leah 
Reed. 

An easily read account of Serbian his- 
tory in a small book made to sell for one 
dollar, the proceeds to go for the Ser- 
bian Distress Fund. 


Our Flag in Verse and Prose. Moffat, 
Yard & Co. 


It is surprising how little is known by 
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the average man or woman about the 
history of the American flag. The name 
Betsy Ross and Francis Scott Key are 
familiar ones, but how little else comes 
to our minds when our thoughts turn 
to our glorious national emblem. “Our 
Flag in Verse and Prose” prints a his- 
tory of the flag, the story of the writing 
of “The Star-Spangled Banner,” and 
many anecdotes about the flag, together 
with a selection of poems suitable for 
reading or declamation. There are also 
given suggestive programs for flag cele- 
brations. 


Women of Belgium. 
Kellogg. 
$1.00. 

Mrs. Kellogg went to Belgium last 
July as the only American woman mem- 
ber of the Commission for Relief in Bel- 
gium, and spent eight months there. Her 
husband was in charge of the Commis- 
sion’s chief office on the field—at Brus- 
sels. She had unusual opportunities te 
study the situation—to learn the inside 
facts about that land made so desolate 
by war—to know the courage, the devo- 
tion, the true sisterhood of Belgian 
women. 

Among the many thousands of war 
books that have been written, in this 
country and abroad, this one stands 
alone in its portrayal of the real heart 
of a smitten people. 

Herbert C. Hoover wrote the intro- 
duction to it. The pages brim with in- 
formation and with profoundest pathos. 
As you read some of them you will feel 
a lump in your throat. The further you 
read the more you will wish to read, so 
great is the charm, so intense the in- 
terest. 


By Charlotte 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


Extracts from U. S. Army Regula- 
tions. Prepared for Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. Compiled by Captain H. H. Bur- 
dick. Burdick & King. 

A paper booklet arranged especially 
for the student officers, a compact di- 
gest of such rules and regulations from 
the regular Army Regulation book as 
apply particularly to reserve officers. 


Infantry Drill Regulations, United 
States Army, 1911. Corrections te Feb- 
ruary 12, 1917. 


Manual of Interior Guard Duty, U. S. 
Army, 1914. Army and Navy Journal. 
D. Appleton & Co. 

The official textbooks, necessary to 
every Army officer or student officer. 
These are the newest issues brought as 
far as possible up to date and supplied 
with interpretations. 


In the Claws of the German Eagle. 
By Albert Rhys Williams. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $1.50. 

A frank account of Germany’s sins 
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against Belgium related by one who 
saw events for himself. 


Lord Kitchener Memorial Book, The. 
Edited by Sir Hedley Le Bas. George 
H. Doran Company. 

A compilation of tributes to the late 
Lord Kitchener, illustrated profusely 
from newspaper and periodical cuts. 
Many distinguished people have contrib- 
uted to this volume, a fitting monument 
to an able martyr. 


German Road to the East, The. By 
FP. Evans Lewin. George H. Doran 
Company. 

Few average Americans appreciate 
what has been meant by the phrase, 
“Berlin to Bagdad,” and few of us real- 
ize what a blow to German hopes and 
ambitions the fall of Bagdad was. The 
truth is that Germany hatched a gigan- 
tic plot involving the East, and through 
this plot she sought to establish German 
militarism and Kultur in Asia Minor and 
Asia. Mr. Lewin lays bare the whole 
scheme, showing the tremendous effect 
that the British success in the East is 
bound to have on the German people, 
whose faith in the Hohenzollerns was 
bound up in this great plan to spread 
Teutonic influence over the earth. 


Historical Atlas of Modern Europe. 
By C. Grant Robertson and J. G. Bar- 
tholomew. Oxford University Press. 

From 1789 to 1914, with complete 
maps to which all historical references 
are supplied. 


Harvard Volunteers in Europe. 
M. A. DeWolfe Howe. 
sity Press. $1.00. 

Compiled from the letters, diaries, 
notes and various other communications 
of the more than four hundred men in 
some way or at some time connected 
with Harvard University who have been 
in service in Europe. Harvard is repre- 
sented in the military ambulance, hos- 
pital and other departments of service. 


By 
Harvard Univer- 


Battle of the Somme, The. 
Buchan. 
$1.50. 

A most colorful account of the great 
action which preceded the main drive on 
the western front. As a master writer 
of fiction, Mr. Buchan touches events 
with the magic of his glowing pen and 
revivifies for his readers the events, con- 
ditions and general progress of this im- 
portant part of the campaign in France. 
There are numerous maps and a won- 
derful collection of photographs to il- 
lustrate the text. 


By John 
George H. Doran Company. 


Evolution of Prussia, The. By J. A. R. 


Marnott and C. Grant Robertson. 
ford University Press. 


A brief but very clearly sustained 
history of the making of the German 


Ox- 
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Empire. It goes into the beginnings of 
Brandenburg, Prussia, and thence on to 
the Hohenzollerns. 


War Letters of an American Woman. 
By Marie Van Vorst. John Lance Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

Miss Van Vorst was in Europe when 
the war began. She contrived to get to 
England, but soon after joined the 
French Red Cross and saw some real 
service. Her letters to friends and 
relatives in America are expressive of 
the scenes through she passed and tell 
much of the hardships and horrors 
through which those who minister to 
the wounded must pass. 


Oxford New 
khaki. 

A pocket Testament for the soldier; 
splendid type, India paper and substan- 
tial khaki binding, with a flag in gold 
on the cover. The right kind of Testa- 
ment to give the man who may see 
service. 


Testament. Bound in 


Stars and Stripes, The. By Charles 
W. Stewart. Boyleston Publishing Com- 
pany. 75 cents. 

A complete history of the flag, sub- 
scribed to by such men as Admiral 
Dewey, Secretary Lane, Senator Lodge 
and Ernest Lister. It is a book to be 
put in the hands of all school children. 


Officer’s Notes, An. By Captain R. M. 
Parker, U. S. Cavalry. George U. 
Harvey. $2.00. 

It is said that any man who masters 
this book can pass the examining board 
for reserve officers. It is written as a 
field reference book and is being used 
by junior officers in the regulars. It is 
small, easily carried. and is crammed 
with necessary information and instruc- 
tion. 


Fundamentals of Military Service. By 
Captain Lincoln C. Andrews. Prepared 
under the supervision of Major General 
Leonard Wood. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 

A handbook for use in the military 
officers’ training camps. Written by a 
man who had wide experience with 
training raw recruits in the war with 
Spain, it covers the grounds of the mili- 
tary game in an expert and inspiring 
way. 


Fundamentals of Naval Service. By 
Commander Yates Stirling. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. $2.00. 

In this single volume there is given 
an insight into the workings of all parts 
of every type of ship, and the functions 
and history of every type of ship. By 
means of charts and illustrations the 
three great variables of fighting ship 
construction—speed, armor and gun- 
power—are treated in a way to give an 


intelligent grasp of the greatest strategi- 
cal problems. The part each ship, 
whether it be a battle cruiser, or a col- 
lier, plays in a battle of the fleet upon 
the high seas; the method of tying 
knots; the fundamentals of navigation; 
the organization of the administrative 
work of the Navy Department, and the 
organization and purpose of the Naval 
War College, and of every type of naval 
base and battleship; the importance of 
sea power as developed by Admiral 
Mahan, all methods of signaling, and the 
part that electricity, engineering, etc., 
play in the navy—are all items giving 
an idea of the encyclopedic nature of 
the volume. 

For the shore dwellers it is a magnifi- 
cent reading and reference bock, but the 
man who goes to sea, whether as a 
yachtsman, a submarine-chaser or an 
enlisted A. B. will find it an invaluable 
guide to promotion due to its practical 
nature and its peculiarly stimulating 
quality. 

Commander Stirling’s specialty is the 
submarine—an arm of the service cer- 
tainly in the limelight—last summer he 
was put in charge of training the men 
at the new Submarine Station at New 
London. Practicality is emphasized in 
his work as it is in his book. The vivid 
style, and the experience and thought 
of the author mark it a readable, stimu- 
lating volume for all who desire knowl- 
edge of naval affairs. 


Military and Naval America. By Cap- 
tain Harrison S. Kerrick. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 


This book contains facts that every 
American should know. Each depart- 
ment of the Army and the Navy is taken 
up in detail and the whole composes a 
most interesting and instructive piece of 
work. 


Our Part in the Great War. 
thur Gleason. 
$1.35. 


This book takes up a phase of the 
war that most of the books published 
have not touched upon. It studies the 
peasant life of France and demonstrates 
the material needs of the people, of the 
little children especially, and shows how 
we can be of help to them. Written 
sometime before our own entry into the 
war, the book treats America as neutral, 
but even so, we must still be now as 
then the big sister of some of the smaller 
nations. 


By Ar- 
F. A. Stokes Company. 


Greater Italy. By William Kay Wal- 
lace. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The position of Italy in the present 
war is here very clearly defined. Mr. 
Wallace shows how an Italian alliance 
with Germany was always an unnatural 
one; he gives evidence of the fact that 














pan-German influence in Italy has been 
at all times detrimental to Italy; and he 
proves the attitude of the Italian Gov- 
ernment in going into the war as being 
the only logical attitude, even in the 
face of opposition on the part of the 
Vatican and the pro-Germans. 

This is a detailed account of the 
processes by which Italy arrived at the 
present stage of the war, and it is one 
of the few books that presents the whole 
case clearly and simply. “Italy and the 
War,” published awhile ago, gives an- 
other phase of the subject, and may be 


ITH the wide drama of the 

War supplying a fresh act 
and a new thrill every pass- 
ing day it is not to be wondered at that 
the end of the theatrical season came 
rather flatly. There was no pomp or 
pageantry about it, and but few prom- 
ises for next year, yet the managers of 
the playhouses, both here and in New 
York, have taken up the slogan, “busi- 
ness as usual,” and are preparing for 
early openings of old plays and new. 

“It will,” as one of them says, “prob- 
ably be a fairly good season next year, 
with the soldier taking the place of the 
tired business man, and plays to amuse 
taking the place of the plays that teach. 
Even in London, hampered as the thea- 
ters have been by the necessity for dark- 
ened houses at night, audiences have 
kept coming. People have to relax un- 
der the strain of such times, and that 
gives the theater a definite thing to do. 
In other words, its bit is going to be to 
offer amusement and momentary for- 
getfulness to the war workers. Inci- 
dentally with hundreds of transient sol- 
diers passing through the cities the play- 
house becomes important as some place 
where they can go—so the theory that 
Mars can oust Melpomene is rather fool- 
ish.” 

Nevertheless, all the producers agree 
that the standard of the plays must be 
kept high, because people who go occa- 
sionally to the theater to be taken out 
of themselves are going to require some- 
thing different than the person who 
heretofore has gone to the theater 
nightly as a sort of interim between din- 
ner and the supper dance. 

And the “something different’ in the 
eyes of the managers would seer to be 
melodrama, for there is a growing pro- 
pensity on the part of the producers to 
come as close to the thrills of the silent 
drama as possible in new productions. 
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interesting to read in conjunction with 
Mr. Wallace’s book. 





The Russians. By Richardson Wright. 
F. A. Stokes Company. 


Through this book one may obtain a 
very fair idea of the Russian people as 
they are today. For those who desire to 
know, “What is Russia? Who is the 
Russ? and What Have America and 
Russia in German?” this book has an- 
swers and information. The author 
knows Russia and the Russians; he has 
made a careful study of the history of 





Theatrical Notes 


By Grace Van Braam Gray 





The latest Willard Mack-David Be- 
lasco production, “The Tiger Rose,” is 
a good example of that. Its setting is 
the far Northwest, and there are fights 
in the dark, unexpected appearances, and 
wild but tender love-making throughout 
its four acts. It gives Leonore Ulrich 
a wondrous opportunity for emotional 
acting, and is equally fortunate in its 
marvelous male cast, and will probably 
be one of the plays to be seen here next 
season. 

William Collier, in “Nothing but the 
Truth,” will also be seen here next year, 
and while there is nothing melodramatic 
about the farce and the difficulties of a 
man who has to tell the truth for twenty- 
four hours, it makes its audience laugh, 
and that is as much a “first aid” to sad 
thought as melodrama itself. 

Maude Adams is also to forsake New 
York next autumn and bring “A Kiss 
for Cinderella” to this city, while a new 
musical comedy by the author of “Sybil” 
is also schedu!ed. 

In the meantime, vaudeville and the 
movies go serenely on attracting big 
crowds every day. And one cannot but 
give a word of praise to the work the 
motion picture houses have done to aid 
recruiting with their patriotic pictures of 
Uncle Sam’s fighting forces and the 
needs of the country. These pictures, 
so I am told, will continue all through 
the summer to show every one what the 
men are doing, and their getting has 
coined a new word on the annals of war, 
for now there is not only the corerspond- 
ent with the troops, but the cameraspond- 
ent as well. 

Patriotic features will also augment 
the bills at B. F. Keith’s this month, 
whose first week’s program includes 
Claude Dillingwater, Dooley and Sales, 
and the Dancing Girl of Delhi. The 


latter act is most elaborately staged, and 
the pantomimic dancing makes it an 
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the native as a nation. His book is il- 
luminative; it has a sympathy that calls 
forth sympathy; it is a work in the 
interests of a better understanding of a 
nation that is now a sister republic. 

There are many false impressions of 
the Russian in America. Mr. Wright 
will help to dispel these impressions. 
He makes an appeal to the business man 
as well as to the average man and 
woman to get a great knowledge of this 
rapidly developing country whose na- 
tional spirit has so recently been born 
almost full-grown as it were. 


elaborate feature and incidentally a very 
new one. Mr. Dillingwater and Dooley 
and Sales are both too widely known 
here and too popular among vaudeville 
goers to need more than a word, and the 
same is true of the big country act, 
“Rubeville,”’ which comes on June 11th. 
That same week, by the way, brings 
Digby Bell and Company in a new skit. 
It has been a good many years since Mr. 
Bell sang himself into favor as the Ad- 
miral in “Pinafore,” but his wide popu- 
larity has never waned. In both light 
opera and comedy Mr. Bell has scored 
a huge success, but in recent years he 
has preferred the “two a day.” 
Another recruit from musical comedy 
and operettas who comes to B. F. 
Keith’s this month is Joseph Santley. 





Joseph Santley 
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Young Mr. Santley’s fame is quite as 
new as Mr. Bell’s is old, but his success 
in “When Dreams Come True,” and the 
memory of his dancing will undoubtedly 





bring the matinee girls to the Chestnut the following Monday bringing Homer 
Street playhouse. This is his first B. Mason and Marguerite Keeler in a 
plunge into vaudeville, and he will be clever little playlet entit'ed “Married,” 
the headliner of the week of the 18th, Nat Wills and the Morgan dancers. 


Youth and Age 


By Alonzo L. Rice 


HE years to youth are shining gems, 
And with impatient hand he sets 
Their splendor in fair diadems 
Or kingly coronets. 


A rosary of: Time, the years 
So soon become when he is old; 
The beads, unseen through falling tears, 
Slip from his feeble hold. 


Friend ‘Time 


By Margaret Root Garvin 


H, Time’ shall teach thee to forget, 
And surely stanch thy sorrowing.” 
Thus spake they when my grief was young, 
And thought they spake for comforting; 
Dear Time! they knew not thee— 
Nor her—nor me! 


O Time, thou art her lover, too, 

And keep each fast and festival 
With me, throughout thy patient years: 
Deathday, and birthday dear, and all 
Mid-days of memory 

Thou bringest me. 


Tutor of dull forgetfulness 
They called thee, great Remembrancer! 
An enemy made thee to seem 
In league to turn my heart from her! 
Friend Time, they knew not thee— 
Nor her—nor me! 





ADVERTISING SECTION 





To insure Victor quality, always 
look for the famous trademark, 
“His Master's Voice.” It is on 
all genuine products of the Victor 
Talking Machine Company. 


Victor Supremacy 
means- the greatest music 
by the greatest artists 
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It is indeed a wonderful thing to have the greatest 
artists of all the world sing and play for you right in 
your own home. 


The instrument that accomplishes this inevitably 
stands supreme among musical instruments. 

And that instrument is the Victrola. 

The greatest artists make records for the Victrola ex- Fz. 
clusively. They agree that only the Victrola can bring » ¥ 
to you their art-and personality with unerring truth. i 
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There are Victors and Victrolas in great Aa\\ \ 
variety of styles from $10 to $400, and there are eee = 
Victor dealers everywhere who will gladly demon- "I | 
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strate them and play any music you wish to hear. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., 
Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co,, Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor Ma- 
chines are scientifically coordinated and synchronized by 
our special processes of manufacture, and their use. one 
with the other, is absolutely essential to a perfect Vicior 
reproduction. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers on the 28th of each month 


“Victrola’’ is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor 
Talking Machine Company designating the products of 
this Company only. 


Warning: The use of the word Victrola upon or in 
the promotion or sale of any other Talking Machine or 
Phonograph products is misleading and illegal. 


Victrola XVII, $250 
Victrola XVII, electric, $300 


Mahogany or oak 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly 








ADVERTISING SECTION 


NEW BOOKS FOR SALE IN THE 
WANAMAKER BOOK STORES 


(Kindly mention ‘‘The Book News Monthly’’ when ordering) 


Literature in the Making. By Joyce 
Kilmer. $1.40. 


Six Major Prophets. By Edwin E. Slos- 
son. $1.50. 

The Principle of Nationalities. By 
Israel Zangwill. 50 cents. 


The Home Handy Book. By A. Fred- 
erick Collins. $1.10. 


Social Diagnosis. By Mary C. Rich- 


mond. $2.00. 


Three Peace Conferences of the Nine- 
teenth Century. 75 cents. 


The Livable House. 
bury II. $2.50. 


The Handbook of New Thought. By 
Horatio W. Dresser. $1.25. 


A Schoolmaster of the Great City. By 
Angelo Patri. $1.25. 


Matthew Arnold: How to Know Him. 
By Stuart P. Sherman. $1.50. 


Burns: How to Know Him. By W. A. 
Neilson. $1.50. 


His Family. By Ernest Poole. $1.50. 


The Shadow Line. By Joseph Conrad. 
$1.35. 


God the Invisible King. By H. G. Wells. 
$1.25. 


A Diversity of Creatures. By Rudyard 
Kipling. $1.50. 

Enchantment. By E. Temple Thurston. 
$1.50. 


Anchorage. 
$1.35. 


The World at War. By Georg Brandes. 
$1.50. 


By Aymar Em- 


By Florence Olmstead. 


When writing to advertisers, please 


Our Part in the Great War. By Arthur 
Gleason. $1.35. 


A Life of Henry D. Thoreau. By Frank 
B. Sanborn. $4.00. 


Greater Italy. By William Kay Wal- 
lace. $2.50. 


War. By Pierre Loti. $1.25. 
Open Boats. By Alfred Noyes. 50 cents. 
Our Flag in Prose and Verse. $1.25. 


The New Pacific. 
Fletcher. $3.00. 


The Sense of Taste. By H. L. Hollings- 
worth and A. T. Poffenberger. $1.25. 


First Aid in Emergencies. By Eldridge 
L. Eliason. $1.35. 


The Preacher of Cedar Mountain. By 
Ernest Thompson Seton. $1.35. 


An Old New England School. By 
Claude M. Fuess. $4.00. 


Muskets and Medicine. By Charles B. 
Johnson. $1.50. 


The Life of Robert Hare. 
Fahs Smith. $5.00. 


Human Welfare Work in Chicago. 
Edited by Col. H. C. Carbaugh. $1.50. 


White Nights. By Arthur Ruhl. $2.00. 


Lighthouses and Lightships of the 
United States. By George R. Put- 
nam. $2.00. 


The Russians. By Richardson Wright. 
$1.50. 


Why We Are At War. 
Wilson. 50 cents. 


My Reminiscences. 
Tagore. $1.50. 


By C. Brunson 


By Edgar 


By Woodrow 


By Rabindranath 
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Books for Summer Reading 
25 CENTS EACH 


These novels are all in the regular editions, good paper, print and binding and made to sell 
from $1 to $1.50. We bought the remainder of the editions from the publishers, and while the 
present stock lasts you can buy from four to six novels at the usual price of one. 


New Summer Book Catalog now ready and sent upon request. 


The Passport. By Emile Voute. 
A healthy story, full of patriotism and helpful warning against 
unpreparedness and unwarranted complacency in times of danger. 
Araminta. By J. C. Snaith. 
A novel which greatly increased the popularity of the author of 
“Broke of Covenden.’’ It is, in fact, almost Thackerayan, From its 
first page on it is inspired by a fine humor and a high artistic purpose. 


Other Laws. By John Parkinson. 

A strong and moving story describing delicately and analytically the 
soul conflict of a man and a woman sundered and separate, with a 
yearning for each other’s love. 

The Carnival of Destiny. By 
“Eat and Grow Thin.” 
The theme is the reappearance of a vivid and extraordinary person- 


ality in the persons of women living in times ranging from the Stone 
Age to the nineteenth century. 


The Silence of Men. By H. F. Prevost Battersby. 
A story handled in a masterly way, with descriptions 
scenery and of social life in London. 


But She Meant Well. By William Caine. 


The story of a few weeks in the life of a meddlesome child of five 
the age when a little knowledge of the art of how to be useful is a 
dangerous thing. 


Beasts and Super-Beasts. By H. H. Munro. 

“The Chronicles of Clovis’? won for Mr. H. H. Munro the reputation 
of being one of the most polished and witty of the satirists of today. 
In this volume he returns to Clovis and his kindred, and in pages 
scintillating with wit quips the foibles of ultra-modern society. 


The Wings of Desire. By M. P. Willcocks. 

“So far as it deals with the problems of the Modern woman, or 
rather, with the modern woman's new way of facing a problem that 
is as old as life—that of love—the book is curiously revealing.’’—New 
York Tribune. 

The Raft. By Coningsby Dawson. 

The Raft is a panorama of everyday romance, 

life is an affair of courageous chivalry, 


Topham’s Folly. By George Stevenson. 

A story which shows how a misappropriated fortune brought disaster 
to its unlucky possessors, and how a humble walk of life led to content 
and peace. 

The Love Dream. By George Vane. 

In this book we meet some Sicilians of old lineage and considerable 
wealth settled in a manor-house in England. The glimpses of the 
diplomatic circles in London are obviously not written by an outsider. 

Jenny Cartwright. By George Stevenson. 

This story is so moving that a mere recital of the plot would seem 

bald, but the author molds the events into a connected and convincing 


story; and it must not be thought that humor is lacking, many of the 
characters of the countryside being delightfully drawn. 


Green Chalk. By Doris Somerville. 
An extraordinary pact between two men causes all the 
“‘Green Chalk.”’ The reader is held breathless to the end. 
Concessions. By Sydney Schiff. 
There is a kindly spirit of sentiment throughout 
which makes it a singularly attractive book. 
The Jealous Goddess. By Madge Mears. 


A story very skilfully handled; amusing and full of human interest. 


The Making of Anthea. By Arabella Kelly. 

The story discloses a new and original method for the education and 
training of the twentieth century woman, arising out of Dr. Drax's 
theory that women should be allowed to grow up spontaneously, like 
flowers, instead of being trained, as is now being done, ‘‘to climb 
peaks and steeples!’’ 


Earth. By Muriel Hine. 

A society novel with a convincing atmosphere. It deals with the 
awakening of a pure young girl to the realities of life and what they 
mean, 

The Strong Heart. By A. R. Goring-Thomas. 

This book contains character sketches which both in number and in 

execution remind the reader of Dickens and Thackeray. 
The Bountiful Hour. By Marion Fox. 


There is a very pleasing picture of English village life of the latter 
part of the eighteenth century embodied in the first few chapters of 
this novel, with incidents and characters handled so skilfully as to 
convey the impression that the novel in its entirety is one of 


uncommon merit. 
Ruth Illus- 


The River’s Children. By 
trated. 


This is a story of the men and women who live along the Mississippi 
and who love and fear the Great River as a mysterious, insatiable, 
relentless, merciful power. It is an idyl of the Great River, of deli- 
cate and delicious humor, of rare sweetness and tenderness. 


“C, Q.” or in the Wireless House. With 8 illustrations. By 


Arthur Train. 


A transatlantic melodrama in which the Marconi holds the center of 
the stage—full of thrills and romance and excitement. An up-to-the- 
minute novel. 


Philadelphia 


Vance Thompson, author of 


of Indian 





which teaches that 


trouble in 


**Concessions"’ 


McEnery Stuart. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


Elsie Lindtner. By Karin Michaélis Stangeland. 

Readers and admirers of ‘‘The Dangerous Age’’ will find themselves 
perfectly at home in the following story. To them, Elsie Lindtner’s 
rambling aphorisms, her Bashkirtseffian revelations of soul, the 
remarkably frank letters which she delights to write to her friends, 
her rather preposterous obsession with regard to the dangers of middle 
uge, will be as familiar as a twice-told tale. 

Fascination. By Cecil Champain Lowis. 

This is a novel containing brilliant studies of diverse characters. A 
delightful note of comedy is sounded throughout the story, though 
many scenes are dramatic in vigor and surprise. 


The Man with the Double Heart. By Muriel Hine. 


A many-sided novel, stimulating and suggestive, with a bold and 
generous view. 
The Barmecide’s Feast. By John Gore. Illustrated. 


A burlesque in which an Oxford student plays an important part. 
He has tremendous wealth, and many persons, including his own 
father, are interested in devising means to put him out of the way, 
so that this wealth may be divided among them, 

Battle Royal. By W. De Veer. 

The action of this story takes place in Java—a country neglected 
hitherto by novelists, despite its romantic and picturesque associations. 
We -e the unsparing and revengeful spirit ingrained in the natural 
and opted children of the East, pitted against the finer qualities 
of Western character. 

The Distant Drum. 

The story is for 
the ‘‘smart se*’’ New York. 

Hector Graeme. By Evelyn Brentwood. 

A convincing picture of military life in India 
is thoroughly acquainted with it. 
and the atmosphere convincing. 


Oh, Mr. Bidgood! sy Peter Blundell. 


By J. Dudley Sturrock. 


led on an actual experience of recent interest to 


written by one who 
The theme of the story is unusual 


Mr. Blundell has discovered a promising theme for his new 
‘“‘“comedy,’’ and has succeeded in doing it ample justice. He manages 
his persistent, continuous series of entanglements with the greatest 


ingenuity, and his character-drawing also shows a fine sense of humor. 


Destiny’s Daughter. By Alice Birkhead. 
The author shows skill and restraint in depicting an ascent of the 


theatrical ladder: her ear is alive to the phraseology and slang of 
more than one set. 


The Illusions of Mr. 
Bendall. 
An original and amusing story. 

Gambier’s Advocate. By Ronald Macdonald. 

In order to extricate her young stepmother from the consequences 
of a foolish act, Clarissa engages herself to a man she has no love 
for. A tragic event ends an awkward situation, and happiness is the 
reward of self-sacrifice. 

Barnavaux. By Pierre Mille. 

Barnavaux, though somewhat of a 

most enviable person, 


Two Little Parisians. 


and Mrs. Bressingham. By Gerard 


scamp, is a very amusing and 
From the French of Pierre Mille. 
“A delineation of exquisite little pictures of the child's mind.’’— 
New York Evening Post. 
An Emperor in the Dock. By W. De Veer. 
An anti-German broadside that masquerades as fiction. 
Henry Kempton. By Evelyn Brentwood. 
In this tale the author gives us a vivid tale of soldier life and 


has chosen for the hero a very unconventional character, who is cool 
and calculating, ambitious and heartless. 


A Drop in Infinity. By Gerald Grogan. 
A tale of primitive adventure that reads like a free fantasia on 


the theme of ‘‘Robinson Crusoe,’’ ‘‘The Swiss Family Robinson" and 
Jules Verne’s ‘‘Mysterious Island.’’ 


Garden Oats. By Alice Herbert. 
A clever novel of a sophisticated type. An ultra-modern story of 


London life, apparently a brief for equal moral and emotional freedom 
for men and women, cleverly, tellingly, and honestly written. 


Fire and Frost. By Maud Couttwell. 

An Egyptian prince and a young Englishwoman are the characters 
in this misadventure. The blazing brilliance of Italian skies, the 
melting fervor of Italian airs—the place where these two come within 
each other’s influence—reduce to a prompt and inevitable nething any 
feeble chance of resistance that the young woman may, at the 
beginning, have thought to set up. 

Ape’s Face. By Marion Fox. 

This story of the adventures of a fifty-year-old antiquary in an 
ancient house on the Wiltshire downs is unusual. In the first place, 
the adventures themselves are decidedly out of the ordinary, and in 
the second, they are very well related. 

Love-Birds in the Coco-nuts. By Peter Blundell. 

The author, with all his farcical incidents manages to 
pretty severely the way things are done in the East. The 
is original and the story enjoyable. 

Outside the Ark. By Adelaide Holt. 

The central figure in this novel is a writer who refused to sell his 

soul to the yellow press. The story is powerfully told. 


New York 


criticize 
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FINE CORRESPONDENCE PAPERS 
At the Old Low Prices 


In the recent increase in cost of so many raw materials, few 
things have risen in price so startlingly as has paper. Some kinds 
are hard to obtain at any price, and for others we must pay 
considerably more than we did a few months ago. 

But people who are now buying fresh supplies of stationery for 
summer use need not feel this increase as long as our good stocks 
of the two favorite kinds, “Versailles” and “Royal Irish Linen,” 
can be drawn on. For we have plenty of these papers still at 
their old low prices, and recommend immediate orders while these 
prices last. 


“VERSAILLES.” Ribbed fabric finish, in three sizes: letter, women’s note, and note; 
and in six colors: white, gray, blue, buff, pink, and violet. 


Paper, 50c per pound. 
Envelopes, 50c per hundred. 


“ROYAL IRISH LINEN.” Linen finish, in two sizes: letter and note; and in five 


colors: white, pink, gray, blue, and violet. 


Paper, 75c per pound. 
Envelopes, 75c per hundred. 


For Your Summer Comfort— 
These Toilet Helps 


During the warm weather such good “creature comforts” as 
these are doubly important, whether one is packing a shore or 
mountain-going trunk, or remaining at home. 

Bath brushes, 50c to $4. 

Tooth brushes, 15c to 50c. 
Toilet soaps, 10c to $3.20 a cake. 
Bath sponges, 50c to $10. 

Hair brushes, 85c to $5.50. 


Also all the other toilet helps for your comfort and convenience. 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 
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*»c¢ who prefer 
Lad LES to al nice 
quality of stationary for 
their correspondence 
should i inquire for Crane’s 
Ladies’ Note Papers and 


Envelopes. 


Sold by all Stationers in a variety 


of tints and surfaces. Manufactured 
and supplied to the trade by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE 


DALTON MASS., U. S. A. 





Book Briefs 


School for Scandal, The. By Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 55 cents. 


A school edition of this famous play, 
collated and edited by Hanson Hart Web- 
ster and issued in the Riverside Litera- 
ture series. 


Social Teachings of the Prophets and 
Jesus, The. By Charles Foster Kent. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


This book answers clearly and directly 
the vital questions that thoughtful men 
are asking. 

Has Christianity failed to solve the 
problems of human society or have men 
failed to appreciate and apply its social 
principles ? 

Is it true that in the utter breakdown 
of the present materialistic civilization 
the religion of the prophets and Jesus 
alone remains? 


TEACH YOUR CHILD AT HOME 


A vital subject to every mother is the 
early instruction of her child. An op- 
portunity for mothers to proceed along 
the same successful and scientific meth- 
ods used in the most progressive kinder- 
gartens in the country is offered in THE 
KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST 
GRADE, a magazine to which the best- 
known writers in the educational field 
are contributors, and which fully meets 
the needs of the mother who does not 
have the advantage of a kindergarten for 
her child. IT WILL CONVINCE YOU 
that you may profitably apply kinder- 
garten principles to your everyday in- 
struction of the little ones with very 
beneficial results. Regular subscription 
price, $1.25 a year (10 months), but to 
“show you” we offer a 3 months’ trial 
subscription for only 25 cents. Make 
this experiment now and watch the re- 
sults in your own home. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 








KINDERGARTEN INSTRUCTION 
3 MONTHS—25 CENTS 
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lution of such social problems as poverty, 


the living wage, the program of Social- | 


ism, the rights and duties of capital and 
labor, the responsibilities of public of- 
ficials, the private ownership of property, 
the divorce question, the treatment of 
criminals, the practical interpretation of 
democracy, the right and wrong of war, 
and the basis of an enduring peace? 


What was their contribution to the so- | Z_ _ _ as 


F the belt you are 
wearing has given you 
unusual service, com- 

fort, and satisfaction it was 


_probably made by the 


Are their teachings too idealistic to | 


meet modern conditions or are they alone 
practical ? 

These live social problems, in both 
their ancient and modern aspects, are 
treated in this book frankly and con- 
structively. Written in a clear, fascinat- 
ing style, this volume has a compelling 
message for the business man, for par- 
ents, for teachers, for pastors, for social 
workers, for men in public life, and for 


and efficient citizens in the new social 
order. 


Rev. 
ard B. Badger. 50 cents. 

“Twilight,” when night and day stand 
face to face in seeming conflict, is the 
title Mr. Lamb gives to his fresh treat- 


ment of the second appearance of Christ | 


and the closing of the present age. 
Thoughtful minds everywhere are deeply 
concerned with the probable termination 
of the present order. Will the race move 
forward in its moral achievements till 
the nations are under the sway of God, 
or will a crisis come which will end the 
present order and bring in that Golden 
Age of which both poets and philosophers 
have sung so loudly? The book is not 
a dirge, for the glorious appearing of 
the great achievements of an energized, 
triumphant church. When her tasks are 
completed, her Lord will come. His re- 
turn is, therefore, the hope of the church 
and not her despair. 


Amateur Philosopher, The. 


ing a philosophy of life this book has a 
message. It is a volume devoted to 
foundation laying. It discusses “Youth- 
ful Heresy,” “Disillusionments of Col- 
lege,’ 
of Literature” 


sumed of the young man-or woman who 
is learning how to accept life and what 
to do with life. 


Principles of Natural Taxation, The. | 


By C. B. Fillebrown. 
Co. $1.50. 


A. C. McClurg & 


Pioneer Suspender Co., 


'who make from a wide 


variety of leathers in a 
wider variety of designs 
belts renown for these 
qualities. 


You can readily identify a 


| Pioneer Belt by the celluloid 


all who are striving to become intelligent | 


size button, but more certainly 
| by its durability. 
Twilight—The Sign of His Coming. By | 


Alexander Mackenzie Lamb. Rich- | 


By Carl 
H. Grabo. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. | 


For those who want assistance in find- 


’“A Conception of God,” “The Place | 
and other themes that go | 
into the attitude assumed and to be as- | 


Pioneer Suspender Co. 
Philadelphia 


New York Chicago 


Baltimore 


Makers of Brighton Garters and 
Arm Bands and Pioneer Suspenders 


Do Business by Mail 
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Shoe Retailers 
Contractors 


Druggiste Farmers, 
Write for this valuable reference book; also 
prices and samples of fac-simile letters. 
Have us write or revise your Sales Letters, 
Ross-Gould, 1029-X Olive St. 


Ross-Gould 
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CORRECT ENGLISH 


HOW TO USE IT 


JOSEPHINE TURCK BAKER, Editor 





A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


Special Feature Every Month 





Your Every Day Vocabulary 
How to Enlarge it 





A study of the evolution of the land | 


question into the rent question and the 


the student of economics. 


-EVANSTON-) - 


problems arising therefrom. A book for | 


Sample Copy 10c 
Subscription Price, $2 a Year 


ILLINOIS 
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SUMMER TIME ‘Is TRAVEL TIME— 


and’ that necessitates appropriate luggage. For asmall journey the 
new over-night bags are particularly suitable. The one pictured 
is in black enamel finish with silk lining, in different colors. It is 
thirteen inches in length, is daintily equipped with imitation ivory 
fittings (this bag has nine pieces), and costs $12.75. Unfitted, it is 
$6 for the 11-inch and $7.50 for the 13-inch size. 


Other bags range in price down to $3.75 for a roomy shopping-size bag, 
with gusset bottom, that would do for an over-night trip, for those who want to 
travel light. 


All these bags are very light in weight—a fact much appreciated by those 
who have traveled. 


Suitcases, too, in this black enamel, with leather trimmings, $5 to $10. 


INEXPENSIVE JEWELRY ANSWERS 
TO THE COMMENCEMENT GIFT PROBLEM 


Pearl bead necklaces are invariably becoming, and are very popular, $1 to 
$35 a string. Extra length strings, specially priced, are $1.25 and $1.75. The 
beads have good lustre and come in different sizes. 


Bracelets in the new green-gold finish, also jeweled bracelets, bangles and 
gold-filled bracelets, 50c to $7; sterling silver, flexible, $5 to $27. 


Silver-plated mesh bags, $2.50 to $19.50; gold-plated, $8 to $43.50. 
Perfume balls, 25c to $2.75. 

Vanity cases, $1.50 to $5. 

Coin boxes, $1.50 to $3. 


Gauze fans, daintily spangled, painted effects, $1 to $17.50; feather fans, 
$3.50 to $21.50. 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 


Thirteenth and Chestnut Streets 
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